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THE AMERICAN BUFFALO—Dnrawn zr W. J. Hayes, N. A., trom Lire STupIes, FoR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The Buffalo is the largest of American quad- 
rupeds, and one of the most interesting of the 
bovine family. When this country was first 
inhabited by the Europeans, this animal un- 
doubtedly ranged freely over the whole of 
what is now the United States, except, perhaps, 
those mountainous, swampy, or densely wooded 
regions of which the Elk and Moose are the 
natural lords. The Buffalo is adapted to the 
open prairies, regions sparsely wooded and more 
or less dry, and to river bottoms, where he can 
obtain grass, his natural food. Our ancestors, 
recognizing the close relation which the animal 
bears to their domestic cattle, and having heard 





about the Buffaloes of the East, which they knew 
to be ox-like, but had never seen, gave him the 
name Buffalo, though in reality he bears even 
less resemblance to the Asfatic Buffalo than he 
does to the ox. The name thus given has been 
popularly retained; and we might as well try 
to change the name of the Indians, (who are, 


indeed, quite as little related to the Indians of 


India, after whom they were named), as to call 
the Buffalo, “Bison.” The Bison,once of Europe, 
now nearly extinct, very closely resembles the 
American Buffalo, and if our magnificent rumi- 
nant should, of necessity, bear a borrowed 
name, that he should have been called Bison is 





indisputably true. But he was not, and we do 
not use “ Bison robes” in our sleighs, nor “Bi- 
son horn” knife-handles, and we never will. 
It is our Buffalo, though the pedants’ Bison. 

The studies from which the above striking pic- 
ture was drawn, were taken by the artist upon 
the Plains. It strikes one as exaggerated, for 
the simple reason that few of the drawings of 
the Buffalo which we see, are made by artists 
who know them on their grazing grounds; 
they do not dare give that fullness and length 
to the shaggy hair of the head and jaw, nor the 
towering flatness to the hump, On page 3823, 
will be found other facts concerning the Buffalo, 
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Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume hasa full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
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volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
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sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
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Every year we are ‘led to nae with thankful- 
ness the beneficent provision which ordered the 
territory now occupied by this great nation, to be 
subject to so varied climatic and meteorological 
influences, yet so closely connected, and the inter- 
communication between its parts sointimate. This 
year the seaboard has been wet, and the inland 
States have been rather dry. If grain has been 
damaged for flour in one State, the well secured 
harvests of others easily supply the need. If we, 
of the East, lose our potato crop, as it seems prob- 
able that we shall, we can look to the West fora 
supply, and to the South for a substitute. The hay 
of New England may have been gathered in too 
poor a condition for market, and so while her 
farmers will lose their wonted profits, the railroads 
may now, thanks to improvements in hay-presses, 
bring the hay a thousand miles, and not make 
the price too high for our city markets. Eastern 
have been in the habit of selling 
learn 20 important lesson if they 
that hay kept on the farm and fed 
out or made manure of, is worth a good deal more 
to them than if sold at any ordinary prices. The 
hay being unfit forsale must be used; part of it will 
be fed, the rest made into manure. Another lesson: 
—the poor hay, either that which has been wetted 
in curing, or that which has stood until it is hard, 
grown too tough, and wiry to be profitably used, 
must be either chaffed short and steamed, or wet 
down with a little meal or oil-cake, bran or other 
similar feed, and left to stand until incipient fer- 
mentation commences. The value of the grain 
thus used need not be much—the labor will not be 
grudged when the results are seen. 

September is a happy month; it brings the golden 
fruits of the orchard, and the golden corn ripens 
under the Autumnal suns. There is, too, a harvest 
of greenbacks—no gold now-a-days — which Sep- 
tember usually yields to those who have early 
crops tosell. During this month the prices of 
grain in Europe become settled, ordinarily. They 
may be such as to excite speculation, or the prices 
here may quietly settle down to what we may con- 
sider about remunerative values. 

Save time toattend the Fairs; and be sure to 
take or send something to help the show. Have 
it in the best possible order, and don’t expect 
so confidently to get the prize as to be made un- 
comfortable if you lose it. It is no shame to be 
beaten, but it would be shameful for a poor article 
to take a prize overa better one. Therefore re- 
joice that something more excellent than your’s 
could be raised and that the raiser brought it. A 
good part of your reward should be in having con- 
tributed to make a fine show. A man seldom gains 
credit to himself by declaring openly that things he 
has, at home, are much better than those exhibited. 
Such statements, if made, should be said privately 
and generally in self condemnation for not having 
brought the articles. The unsuccessful competitor 
seldom gains more than an unenviable notoriety by 
openly impugning the motives of judges. 

Every one is happy to receive prizes, and the 
hope that he may, is a great inducement to present 
articles in competition. The honor and credit 
should count for much, the money for very little, 
and really the unselfish motive of contributing to 
make a fine show, should be the chief inducement 
to exert ones-self for the fair. An exhibitor going 
to the fair with these feelings will not leave his 
wagon loads of fruit, vegetables, and dairy products 
outside, while he searches through the exhibition 
tables to find out if he will be morally certain of 
the prizes, before he decides to exhibit. There is 
nothing criminal in this, but it is certainly not 
honorable and commendable. 

—_——~<-— 
Hints About Work. 

There is a greater variety of labors to employ 
farmers in September than perhaps in any other 
month. We haye manuring, plowing, sowing and 


farmers who 
hay may now 
will, namely: 















harvesting, thrashing, feeding, marketing, all upon 
us at once, yet the labors are seldom pressing and 
of an anxious kind, except perhaps a little anxicty 
in regard to early frosts. 

Animals, in general, need little care, except good 
pasturage or feeding. Fattening bullocks that are to 
be finished off for the autumn trade need a gradual 
increase of meal as the weather grows cooler. 
Sheep, also, that are to be sold, should be separated 
from others and fed a little grain. Examine any 
that it may be necessary to have in moist pastures 
to check the very first appearance of foot rot. 
Shelter all during storms, and give access to water 
and salt. Swine, to be fattened this fall, willdo much 
better if fed a little ground old corn now whilé at 
grass, or being kept on thin swill, as is usual. 

Orchard fruit collect frequently, not 
feeding swine and cows, but in order to destroy the 
insects which sting the fruit at the time of laying 
their eggs, and to prevent the development of the 
larve which causes it to become gnarly and to 
drop, prematurely ripe, or even green. Much good 
cider for vinegar may be made from windfalls. 

Root crops.—All kinds of root crops having be- 
come well established and full of leaf, keep on 
growing until freezing weather, and often swell 
with prodigious rapidity, as the season becomes 
moister and cooler. Keep the weeds down and the 
ground open and loose, and pull for cow feed wher- 
ever they stand too thick. 

Beans.—Pull before the ripened pods dry, and lay 
them up to ripen insmall heaps, or, better, between 
two stakes driven perpendicularly about 5 or 6 
inches apart. The plants being laid alternately 
heads and roots, and at the same time crosswise. 

Grass and Clover Seeding may be done now upon 
land which is in order to be laid down, to very good 
advantage, provided we have rains. If the grass 
and clover can get a start this fall, so as to make an 
approximation toasward, they will stand the winter 
well, and if the land is rich, be fit to mow next 
year. If not rich, the clover may be fed off in June, 
but not close, and cut for seed in the fall. Timothy 
sowed now and getting a good start of all other 
accidental grass on a good land, often yields a fine 
crop for seed two years in succession. If younced 
the grain or straw, sow it, but if you want grass, 
sow that. 

Wheat.—Too much stress can not be given to hay- 
ing wheat land well prepared — drained rich, and 
mcllow, also free from weeds, if possible. Sow dur- 
ing this month; the earlier the better. Drill rath- 
er than sow broadcast, and put the seed deep rath- 
er than shallow on all light soils. . 

Rye.—It is generally best to sow rye in the carly 
part of October, as it often gets too much growth 
before the ground freezes if sown earlier. 

Vermin in Granaries.—See article on corn-houses 
p. 828. Arrange to have security from mice and 
rats. Rats will generally clear out mice and may 
themselves be gotten rid of by the phosphorous 
paste which is a safe poison if the poultry are shut 
up and kept so for several weeks. The rats vomit 
up the poison, and the chickens eat it and die. The 
poison kills a few, but stampedes the vermin. Mice 
are not so affected; afew die, the rest remain. Use 
traps and cats; give the cat a sand box and punish 
her severely if she does not use it. A good mous- 

, and well trained, is almost invaluable. 

Potatoes.—At the East the season has been such 
as to rot potatoes in some places very much. After 
the vines die orare thoroughly blighted, the tubers 
will make but little growth. They are fit for swine, 
but not for market. Yet many are perfectly good. 
It is sometimes best to dig and feed to pigs or cattle 
before they rot. If left in the ground the sound 
ones will remain good, while most of the diseased 
ones will become so bad that they may be detected 
ataglance. This, it is claimed, is a great saving 
of labor in picking over potatoes that rot in the 
bin; besides, the sound ones ars not contaminated, 
and so more sound ones will finally be saved. 

Draining and Irrigation. —These subjects are 
hinted at every month; their importance demands 
it. See what has been said in previous numbers 
and act upon the hints. 
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Manure.—Dig muck and peat, cut swamp grass, 
collect all weeds not in seed, and through the agency 
of swine, of the liquid manure of the barn-yard and 
the stables, of ashes and lime, and of every method 
of composting, startan active fermentation in the 
largest possible quantity of vegetable matter. 
Ashes.—Send a team through the neighboring 
villages and wherever wood is burned, and engage 
the winter’s ashes, agreeing to pay in soap, tin ware, 
wooden ware, money, or in any other way. 
Bones.—Collect by paying children to gather them 
at the rate of 50 cents a barrel—you can afford to 
pay $1.00 if you use the bones in gardening or in 
the fruit orchard, or if the land needs phosphates. 
Straw.—September is a good month to buy straw; 
taken direct from the thrashing machine, it often 
sells cheap. In most wheat regions it is worth the 
price of three bushels of wheat per ton for manure, 
and should sold for that of four. 
Linseed Cuke.—Lay ina stock in advance. It is 
worth all it costs simply as manure, (taking the 
price of Peruvian guano as a criterion of value,) 
andif fed, you cither gain in some other way, as in 
milk, or get nearly the full value in the manure, 
With the flesh and fat of the animals, as clear profit. 
Weeds.—Mow or pull while in bloom or before ; if 
possible, use as an ingredient of compost heaps or 
in the pig pen. If seeds have formed, dry the 
weeds, burn them, and use the ashes. 


not be 


ee tees 
Orchard and Nursery. 

The question of autumn planting should be de- 
cided by the locality. In those places where win- 
ter sets in carly, spring planting is preferable; but 
where a long, mild autumn succeeds the planting, 
the trees bcecome well established, and setting them 
at this season is advantageous, The ground for the 
orehard should be prepared as carly as may be, by 
deep plowing and subsoiling. In most eases drain- 
ing also is advisable. Order trees from the nurser- 
ies before the season of taking up begins, so as to 
obtain them as soon as they are fit for removal. 

Autumn Fruit is to be picked as it matures. 
This and all other fruit should be left upon the tree 
until it attains its full development. Peaches must 
be picked before they soften. Pears should be kept 
ina cool, dry cellar, until they show signs of ripen- 
ing. Bartlett pears, kept in a cool place until the 
supply is nearly exhausted, bring very high prices. 

Packages should be at hand in sufficient abun- 
dance to allow for the uncertainty of returns from 
market. For peaches, pears, and even the choicer 
early apples, the basket is fast giving way to a 
wooden crate, with two compartments that hold a 
half bushel each. The sides of these are made 
with slats which allow of ventilation, while the 
compact form of the package allows it to be pack- 
ed to better advantage than the baskets. 

Budding will continue with the peach, and pear 
upon quince stocks. Remove or loosen the ties as 
soon as the buds have formed a union with the 
stock, which is usually in about two weeks. In 
cases of failure, re-bud if the bark will lift. 

Preserving fruit, either by drying or canning, is to 
be attended to as the different sorts ripen. A dry- 
ing house of some kind is useful where the quanti- 
ty is large. Fruit dried out-of-doors should be 
covered by some open fabric to keep off flies and 
other insects. 

Pomological Exhibitions, either those held by 
themselves, or in connection with State and County 
fairs, do much to impart a knowledge of fruits. 
Visit these; and if you have any fruit, go not only 
as a spectator, but as an exhibitor. If there are 
any varieties of which the name is lost, or any of 
doubtful identity, take specimens for comparison, 
and for submitting to other fruit growers. 

Tnsects.—Much may be done to diminish the num- 
ber of these by picking up all fallen fruit and feed- 
ing it to swine. 

Seeds.—Secure these as the fruits ripen. Those 
of stone fruits must not be allowed to get too dry. 
See hints on page 2938—last month. . j 


Weeds must be kept down in the nursery if good 





plants are expected. The plow, cultivator, and 
pronged hoe, are the principal implements used for 
this purpose, and they should not be idle. 

a 


Fruit Garden, 


Autumn planting is in many cases desirable, but 
the practice in this respect must be governed by 
the considerations given under “Orchard and 
Nursery.’’ The secret of success in small fruit grow- 
ing isin well preparing the soil, selecting good 
varicties, and in giving thorough cultivation. 
Those who think that they have done their whole 
duty in merely setting out the plants, will find 
their mistake when they come to harvest the crop. 

Blackberries, if properly shortened, will have 
thrown out side shoots, which, when they attain 
the length of 18 inches, should be pinched early 
this month. This will cause the wood to ripen 
and withstand the winter better than wlren they 
are allowed to grow on until checked by frost. 

Black-caps and others, that only propagate from 
the tips of the branches, will need to be layered. 
See illustrated article on page 292, last month. 

Raspberries.—Keep the young canes tied up to 
wires and stakes, and the soil clear of weeds. 

Grapes. — Market the early ripening varicties, 
handling carefully so as not to injure the bloom. 
Use scissors in gathering, and leave long stems to 
the bunches. * 

Pears are to be gathered as soon as mature, and 
ripened in the house. If picked too early, they 
will shrivel instead of ripening. 

Strawberries.—If fall planting is practised this is 
the month in which to do it. Plants that were 
struck in pots are removed with little risk. With 
others, unless the roots are taken up with a ball of 
earth, it will be better to remove all the large leaves, 
as this diminishes the evaporating surface and in- 
creases the chances of success, 

paar ees 
Kitchen Garden, 

The gardener is now occupied with the care of 
his late crops, which, under good culture, should 
be growing rapidly. 

Asparagus—It is recommended by some to plant 
in the fall. We have never tried it, but Meehan, 
of the Gardener’s Monthly, says it is advisable. 
One year old plants have their tops cut off and are 
planted ina well manured bed in the usual way. 

Beans.—Shell or dry all the Limas that will not 
be used before frost comes. They are excellent in 
winter. Salt string beans. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Promote theff growth 
by frequent stirring of the soil. Use lime if slugs 
are troublesome, or trap them by means of cabbage 
leaves laid on the ground. From the 10th to the 
20th sow seeds of early sorts in the open ground 
to get plants for wintering in cold frames. 

Borecole, or German greens, sow for “sprouts.” 

Corn. — Save seed from the best, and dry an 
abundance for winter use. 

Cucumbers.—Gather, if large enough for pickles. 

Celery.—Keep the plants cultivated and earth 
them up in flat culture about ten days before 
wanted for use. That for winter is left until later. 

Endive.—Blanch as wanted for use either by ty- 
ing the leaves together, or laying a piece of board 
or slate over the plant. 

Manure.—This is the key to successful garden- 
ing, and the heaps should be increased from every 
available source. 

Melons ripen better if a board or wisp of straw 
be placed between them and the earth. 

Onions.—Harvest, if not already done, and cure 
and store as directed last month. 

Radish.—The Chinese Rose-colored Winter may 
be sown. When not overgrown, it is tender and 
will keep good all winter. 

Shallots. —A species of onion, and much used in 
the green state as a substitute for it. Divisions of 
the bulb are set 6 inches apart, in rows one foot 
distant. It is hardy and comes early in spring. 














Spinach, for early spring, may now be sown, in 
drills 12 to 15 inches apart. It meets with a ready 
sale in the spring, and is a profitable crop. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Carefully remove the earth and 
take out the largest roots for use. The smaller 
ones will grow until frost comes. 

Squashes.—Allow the vines to root at the joints, 
and look out for late broods of insects. 

Tomatoes.—Preserve a good supply and make cat- 
sup while the fruit is abundant. Select only the best 
formed and earliest for seed. The ‘‘ worm,” be- 
fore mentioned, will still continue its depredations. 

Turnips.—Sow the round sorts and give Swedes 
good culture. 

Winter Cherry.—Gather as the fruit ripens, and 
use for swectmeats, or spread in a dry room. 


—_o— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


A number of things may be done in preparing 
for next year’s enjoyment. Among these one of 
the. most important is the planting of 

Bulbs.—These should be purchased as soon as the 
florists receive their stocks, as the best bulbs are 
soon bought up. All the spring-flowering ones 
should go in the ground the last of this month, or 
early in October. 

Chrysanthemums.—Pot those intended for house 
blooming, and shade them for a few days. See 
that those left in the grounds are properly staked. 

Dahlias should now be in their prime. Remove 
faded flowers and keep the stems well tied up. 

Bedding Plants must have cuttings made fora new 
stock. Those that it is worth while to keep over, 
should be potted before cool weather. Seeds of 

Perennials, if sown at once, will make plants 
strong enough to winter safely, at least if a slight 
protection be given them. Make preparation for 

Wintering Plants.—A well drained and vermin 
proof pit, covered with sash, will answer for stor- 
ing tender roses, carnations, and other half hardy 
things. A light, dry, and not too warm, cellar, 
will also serve for the same use. 

Violets for winter blooming are to be set in a cold 
frame this month. The soil should be fine and 
rich, The frame should not be covered until frost. 


aig 
Green and Hot-Houses, 


Repairs and alterations of the house and heating 
apparatus ought to be finished, and everything 
ready for immediate use, 

Sow Seeds of such annuals as are desirable for 
house blooming as well as those of cinerarias, 
ealceolarias, Primulas, and other florists’ flowers. 

Cuttings, to give a stock of young plants, are to, 
be made. 

Cape Bulbs must be potted for winter blooming. 

Plants out-of-doors must not be neglected. They 
often receive much injury in the heavy gales of 
autumn. 

Hanging Baskets and Vases should be stocked with 
plants. Use plenty of Ivy for this purpose. 

Cold Grapery. 

When the fruit is ripe, keep the atmosphere of 
the house dry, but give ventilation on fine days. 
If rats trouble the fruit, set traps or poison for 
them, and look out for two-legged marauders. 

=—_s 

Apiary for September.—As Mr. Quin- 
by’s notes have failed to reach us this month, we 
simply call the attention of the bee-keepers among 
our readers to the necessity of shielding their weak 
colonies from the tendency of bees to rob, which in- 
ereases as the season advances and pasturage yields 
a less abundant supply of honey. When buckwheat 
is in full flower, bees will busy themselves in stor- 
ing honey, but when this supply fails, they will 
rob other hives, or take honey out of the surplus 
boxes. These should be watched and removed be- 
fore they are attacked. The fly-holes of weak col- 
onies should be contracted very much, and these 
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stocks should be strengthened or broken up alto- 
gether. Look out also for queenless stocks or bar- 
ren queens, and either give other queens, if the 
drones are not killed, eggs or young brood, or 
combine hives in such a way as to keep only pop- 
ulous ones with good queens. 
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A QUARTER OF 


MILLION 


WANTED FOR 1868; 


OR, 


ALL OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS, 


AND NEARLY 


100,000 MORE. 
LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 


A Most Beautiful Paper, 
The Most Liberal Terms, 
Most Valuable Premiums, 


And Three Months Free. 


The subscription list of the American Agriculturist for 
the year 1867, is far in advance of that of any previous 
year. The Publishers take this opportunity to thank the 
hosts of friends who have not only expressed in the most 
emphatic terms their satisfaction with our paper, as it 
has made its monthly visits, but who have also swelled 
our subscription list by calling the atteation of neighbors 
and others to the paper. We hope to retain all our old 
subscribers, and to add 100,000 to the list. And we want 


as many names as possible this month, 


‘LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 


Interesting to all Readers. 


ist. What you will receive for a very 


little money. For $1.50, or less, every one of our 
subscribers receives an entire volume, 12 numbers, of this 
paper, any one number of which contains articles, hints, 
suggestions, etc., worth more than the cost of a year’s 
subscription. The engravings are of the first order, drawn 
and engraved by the best artists, and illustrating subjects 
so various that they cannot fail to interest every member 
of a family. Many a father has written to us that he 
must continue to take the American Agriculturist, not 
only for himself, but because his chéldren think so much 
issue 


of it. Our determination is to make each year's 


better than that of the preceding year. Whether or not 
we have done this thus far, our friends who have sub- 
scribed for some years, can tell by comparing back vol- 


umes with the later ones, 








LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 


2d. Every worker for us may secure a 


Premium, Al of our premiums are good, and many 
of them very valuable. No paper can be found for which 
it is easier to secure subscribers than the American Agri- 
culturist. This is the testimony of many who have sent 
us club lists. In order to give to all an equal chance, the 
Publishers will offer a General Premium List, in which a 
description of premiums is given, and also all needed in- 
formation relative to getting up clubs. Among the pre- 
miums will be found Seeds, Vines, Plants, Trees, Imple- 
ments, Machines, Books,Gold Pens, beautiful extra-plated 
Pianos, etc. 


Tea-sets, Pitchers, Guns, Rifles, Melodeons, 


(The Premium List will soon be ready, and will be sent 
free to every one desiring it.) Begin mow to make up 
your clubs. Every new subscriber received after Sep- 
tember ist, may count in the New Premium List. Extra 
inducements are offered to those who subscribe in Sep- 


tember, as will be seen pelow. 


ry 
LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 
3d. Look at our special offer for Sep- 
tember. 7b any new subscriber sending in the regular 
subscription price Unis month, and the name marked 
mew, we will send the Agriculturist for all of 1868, 


(volume 27,) and the last three months of this 


year FREE. 


Notice :—This offer applies to all new subscribers 
received in September, whether single names, or members 
of clubs. Thus, $5 will pay for four subscribers for 15 
months, (October 1867 to December 1868 inclusive,) and so 
of allother club rates. All new subscriptions re- 
ceived this month, will be entered on our 


mail books for 15 months from October ist. 


we 
The Publishers will allow sufficient time after Sep- 


tember 30th for respenses to this offer to come from the 


Pacific States and Territories, and other distant points. 


Try the American Agriculturist for a year 


—or 15 months, now,—three months free. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
-_-—~_ — 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the Amerécan Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
Aug. 15, 1867, and also for the same month last year: 





1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 


tECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days thism'th159,000 611,000 2,954,000 21,300 67,000 102,000 
26 daysdast m'th131,000 121,000 ‘933, 000 67,000 29,000 381,000 


SALES. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Darley, 
27 days this month, 278,000 694,000 3.489,000 98,000 9,000 
26 days last month, 21, 000 576,000 1,889,000 167,000 74,000 


Comparison with same period at this time last year, 


2. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days 1867....159.000 611.000 2,954,000 21,390 67,000 102,000 
24 days 1866. ...232,500 36,300 3,820,000 115,000 23/000 1,292,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 
27 days 1867...... 278,000 694,000 3.489.000 98,000 9,000 
24 days 1866...... 181,000 447,000 3,867,000 153,000 18,300 
3. Exports seis New York, Jan. 1 to Aug. 15: 
Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Oats. Barley, 
1867..... 315,082 148,875 5,481,360 135,561 102,024 869,183 
1866.....610,728 190,200 7,946,298 187,189 944,885 25,916 

















4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

1867. Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 

Aug. 13 82,785 pes 200,349 48.632 

July 15 y os j 206,763 34,700 

June 14. 9,643 379,865 16,311 

May 15 261, “092 18030! 145,706 608,194 16,461 








5e Receipts of Breadstuffs at tide water at Albany, 
May 1st to August 7th; 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Nye. Barley, Oats, 
bbis, bush. bu sh. bush, bush, bush. 
1867.... 64,700 316,400 5.6 3,200 55,100 1,616,200 
1866....114,400 1,499,500 11, 473,000 = 105,300 4,194,000 





Gold has advanced one or two points since our last, 
closing quite firmly.... Receipts of produce have been in- 
creasing, especially in the breadstuff line. New wheat 
has come in quite freely, chiefly by coastwise vessels, 
and by railway. New wheat from the South has’ been 
abundant, but not of the best average quality....The de- 
mand for breadstuffs has been good, but holders haye 
been eager sellers, as a rule, and prices have been gener- 
ally lower, and quite irregular. Old wheat and old wheat 
flour have been quite scarce, and have been quoted firmer 
than almost any other kind of produce. They have been 
given decided preference over new, which has been much 
depressed. Quite a brisk speculative business has been 
transacted in corn within the past two weeks, leading to 
a rapid rise in prices. The export trade is kept in check 
by the advance. Weather and crop reports from Europe 
have been more favorable, and have tended to lessen the 
export call. Oats have been scarce and held very stiffly. 
Various speculative operations have been in progress in 
them....Provisions have been quite active, but irreeular 
in price, closing, as a rule, rather firmly....Cotton has 
been in better demand, at higher quotations, closing 
buoyant....Wool has been sparingly dealt inat declining 
—— have been rather eager to sell, in view 
Tobacco has been freely 
purchased, sooner Ip for export, at uniform prices, qual- 
Hay has been plenty, particularly new, 
The demand has been 


ree 


ity considered. ... 
which has declined materially. 





moderate....Hops have been salable and firm... Seeds 
have been nominal and dull. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices 

July 15. Aug, 15. 

Price OF Gop .. 1W391¢ 140% 
FLrour—Super to E Xtra St: ues 700 @T $675 «11 50 
Super to Extra Southern, 975 @1700 1100 @14 % 
ore Rey eer 875 @18 50 825 @15 50 
PCRUTR MECNECERC....s00sccccncsse 1180 @1500 1160 @13 70 
Superfine Western.,.... 700 @8S%H 675 @8 00 
ere 730 @9%3 700 @92% 
OOM PERAK... 0siscae 550 @ 610 550 @ 630 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 270 @ 330 225 @ 28 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 200 @ 3 00 190 @ 245 
Cornn— Yellow ; rane 9 @1lt 110 @125 
Mixed.. enhance 89 @108 145 @11 
OatTs- elenasincs guna 82 @ % $s @ 9% 
State..... Te errr et Or 2 @ % 9% @ 95 
Rye... SERIIUTRS ry >  oe 140 @155 
BARLE SUID “Nominal. 10 @ — 
Hay mn! FN #8 FOB; cs csascse 8 @ 140 50 @ 150 
| ere - % @135 65 @ 150 
STRAW, #100 B,.......-000000 90 @ 115 8 @115 
CorTron— Middli 7 i “ 








Hors—Crop of 186 ae 
FratuErs—Live Geese, # 
SEED—Clover, #@ Ib ........... 
Timothy, # bushel...........- 
Flax, # iushe! Sy eee 
SvuGar— 

MOoOLASS ” 
Correr—Rio,(Gold price)# D 





Tornacco, Kentucky, &¢., # DB. 
Seed Leaf, # b 

Woor—Domestic F leece, # b. 
Domestic, pulled, # Bors. 

















California, unwashed,....... ° 

TALLOW. GD. .......0.ccecceee ) 

OIL CAKE—#® ton........... 50 00° @56 00 56 00°"@57 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel.. . 2300 @312 2275 @2335 
Prime, @ barrel. ............ 1950 @19 73 1973 @20 00 
BeEeEF—Plain mess 1800 @2400 1450 @21 00 
Larp, in barrels, # ees 122 @ 1B I24%@ 13% 
Burrer—Western, ne iced cs 133 @ 2 1 @ 2% 
State, @b..... ove 14 @ 50 22 @ 55 
to ae ere 7 @ Wy 6 @ 13% 
BEANS—# bushel... .. 200 @400 $00 @ 40 
Pras—Cani ada. # bushel.. - 10 @1% 23 @145 
EGeas—Fresh, # dozen. a 7 @ 2 23 @ 2 
PoUuLTRY—Fowls, # eres 1 @ 18 20 @ ® 
Turkeys, #% : 18 @ 20 200 @ 2 
POTATOE ~ Old & New,# bbl, 225 @650 200 @ 250 
APPLES—#@ barrel..........066 400 @500 250 @450 
PEACHES—® basket........... — - 100 @250 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel..... @ - Nominal, 





New Work Live Stock Markets.— 






WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. 
se . Pee . : 51 1,891 

i See , 44 1,188 

August 6...... 54 1,458 

August 13... .... kaieau oun RS! 33 1,439 

Total in Sour Weeks... 167 5,976 

Average per Week..... 17 1,494 

do. do last Month... SL «441 24,112 

do. do. prev's Month. 5 86 2,020 14,1464 
Average per Week, 1866, $4 1,200 20 pane 3,000 





do. do. do. 1865....0. 118 

do, do, do. 1864...... 145 

do, do. do, 1863...... 5,15 129 
Total in 1866........ 4,885 2. 
Total in 1865...... 6,161 ; 97 
Total in 1864...... 7,609 7,603 eet 782,162 bi O20 
Total in 1863...... "R64, 091 6,470 85,705 519,316 1 ,101,617 


Beef Cattie.—Our report covers four weeks of ex- 
ceedingly variable weather, part of the time very hot and 
moist—bad weather both for animals and for butchers. 
Irregularity of supply, at this season, influences the 
prices promptly, and consequently there has been rather 
more than the ordinary fluctuations in the ruling prices, 
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1e last two markets, the average — 
ae price was deter- | Worcester South. R ra st 
: me ree peas by the quality than by the supply, Worcester Southeast. a Suede SSE a _ : Richlea ek Sammi essceeeee Sept, 18-90 
' for on of ; ve cas ae oe ee ic Ratelastie.sinsie’s ept, 24-25 Blanchesier..22......-clinton - Witerereiew es rat: = 
5 : ard apace > ; . aha ¢ “ 0 emma pitematgr << ow aad ate ept. § 
3 2 fair steers. The general Se se _ wt for good rere. COS ck s5a0% Bennington........... Sept. 25-26 Conneaut... ss... “Ashtabula Co Phesseaed Sept 25. = 
11 more than 143(c., a Rancoeor e market was not | franklin. 9) °°7° 7°77’ St. Johnsbury........ Sept. 91-08 | Comers ©. Union. ; este veers Oct, 4 
: a > gal Pp 26 ....Blancheste 
61 about 10 to 12c. Ti west grade of cattlesold for | ee eae italiane Caen dees ne Co.. cemage 00 Beacon 0 Ct 1 3 
: Aerts ee 2H Inion oy tees Seen ase eiais:ese ct. - 
y estimated weight of the he " “7 Tees pound for the | Woonsocket Co po oannceng a ee —* ™ - 
estimated wel StwzAtM_MVz«tV..t ae Woonsocket.......... Sept. 11-12 a 
4 3 3 i ws.—Little demand and small supply ; prices : eon ahaa Bureau 0.000000... Princet 
: ee an vo eae sail Bureau Co............. ene Oct. 1-3 
0 about 11¢c.@12c. per hb live weight Coudiaae a e ree sa CO... ’ -Hartford........ 02... og ie Champ ee ee Mount ones reseasees Sept Ae 
0 to 9 oe es a oosatonic Co... : ilford.......... nn? a Jrbane. ooo... +... : 
t sine a is sone good many grass calves are re- Litchfield Co........... “Dich = = Roaiass.sscart oes. 129 | DeHaih Ce... .... cies De Kalb... [a meee Sept oa 
1 of $12.40 a h * oe farmters, at an average price Mee tea — Oe. WME. ...... 50.000 Oct 03 Fulton Co, SR: ana Sept * ca 
a S12. rhead....Sheep.—The last market 2 oe Norwich. .-..-..0.-. Bose encase) Benton. 
ut prices about as follows: fies sheep, 6@63 Sa ne Fare CPOWwnD)....2.. Ridgefield.....0022... Oct, 3 Gaamae 4 eae Come here Oct 12 
8 weight ; medium, 53; i3¢c. per tb live oodstock (Town)..... Woodstock.........--. it. 18- oo a Cartoliben 0-50 t. 15-18 
’ accordl n, 534¢.; poor, 4'%4c. Lanebe, WM@9%e., NEW YORK. aaah Henry ae on ae os Fy 
a ccor¢ ing to quality. Really e: : wv YORK. dendorong 66-0" ° Seige 0 = x 
: ee bas es prtcgenh a sheep will — OOo oa viviniece a:enie'c PRIN a sana nees Sept. 16-19 Wom seg 0.2020 Biggsvitte. heptahe is ss oo % > 6 
"e it takes remarkably fine lambs to sell Pe sna rg pecan 9 foment: bite te Valley. ee LI sept! 11-13 ao Hoven Oo ek cascs ans Gai * pemenpbes a ie 
I ..Swine,.—As we close our report, the prices hav Af.» | Chenango Co... CRY: Norwich Racca igs Sept. 17-19 | Knox Co......0....00.. gnoxviile....... 2.02. Oct. Bi 
it unusually uniform for some time i T 8 veh been | Duchess Co.. "Washin ton Hollow.. ae ee | oe Cocoa ses scss sess ev Son = 
~ dant and steady. : . The supply is abun- | Delaware _ Npneanie . ose ty nel idee “Bet Oct," $10 
. id steady, though le ‘Springs sa 
: srices "73 v9 gh less than for two weeks past; | Eti¢ Co.............++- Springville. 2... .00. oslo a. sn 38 
n prices 7% and 7c. per Tb live weight, a few extra lots Monroe Co............. Rochester ............ Sept. 17-19 Lasalle Co......02.... Ottawa. so... Oct.” IL 
h going a little above the highest figures 8 pene Oba otisiveocnace oiiess cs o.soccs: Sent pied ao. Carlineville........... Get: 8 
est fi Ontario * apaatee Foe eee . ee = 26 a \ Bee ere Bloomington eee +6 
n e ars = aro eerie ———e aaa 1 o Maveball Co Pas 5c a aay Se. 3 : 
eo | --ecgeonens armel.......--.-....,Sept. 18-27 | Marion Co............- septs 3 
° The Faire for 1067 geet tone _— ie pO Seer Near‘ pi smn Oct” it 
si Lawrence et “Canton % Bee sation Cera cecicsinns Woodstock. ...........Sept. 119 
State Agricultural Fai Washington Co... a er Ee Montgomery Go..." llsborocs-es-202.0 Oct, 14 
.. airs. Wrouite - alauataa a Eee njeenme neces Sept. 10-12 | Peoria Co _eaecattets: oma ean on, eee 
n Mg Mdebiees & Providence, R.I...... Sept. 3- 7% TOWN ca eal oe Sept. 24-25 | Pike Co....0.0....0002. Pitteflc SUR: Sept, 2-27 
x New Basnpeliire so tibicig Ree eee oes Gewese tO Sept. 9-13 | Brookfield AND INDEPENDENT FAIRS—NEW YORK. Kemet Sept, 3-5 
8 Michigan. re “Sept. 10-12 ee Clarkville............. Oct. Randolph Co........... Sparta... 2... oc... Sept. 20-21 
: Hampi Brooks 1-2 os ee eee “ 
Wi M sisiav Sept. 10-1: sville (Otsego Co.) Richland C aes se Sept. 25-71 
a Vis. Ag’l & Mech...... Milwaukee Sept. 10-13 | Gouverneur Ag'l & Mech. “Soc., Gouverneur... Sept. 18-19 | Rock Island Go........Rock Tsiand... 2... ter ty | 4 
4 ORMOND. ctce ences . Se pt. 10-13 | New York (City) Ger-j Ha nit ouverneur. . Sept. 18-20 | Sch te oe oA gaa Sont, 21-88 
s ne a ua Fair, Eastern Pa. N. J. ept. 10-13 Ponce Ag. and Hort } oun te aged t oo . a Stark Co etpeeen Toulon. ceeeerereee Sch 238 
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MISSOURI. 
Savannah.... seneiiee 
Columbus . Sept. 30, Oct. 3 
Jefferson City Sept. 17-20 


Andrew Co 
Boone Co 
Cole Co 


Clark Co a Veskes Sept. 25-28 
Jefferson Co De Soto. - ... Sept. 25-27 
Lewis Co Canton .....: ... Oct. 14-17 
Linn Co : eS Sept. 25-29 
Monroe Co. ; .. Paris : Sept. 9-10 
Pike Co Ashley..... Sept. 17-20 
Randolph Co, ‘ Daher uke ... sept, 24 

tay Co Richmond Oct 8-11 
St. Louis Ag’) & Mech. .St. Louis....... ..Oct, F-13 

NEBRASKA. 
Douglass Co -Omaha...... . Sept. 24-26 


> 
Nemaha Co... ey ee pre . Sept. 2-27 
TENNESSEE. 
Maury Co.... ; ARR oi ones AO. B48 
West Tennessee, Union City, Obion Co... Sept. 30, Oct. 5 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Joaquin Co Rw sineee's .. Sept. 17-21 
CANADA. 
East Riding Durham Ag. Soc., Port Hop Oct 9 
Northumberland, East. Brighton... ..... > aoct, 2 
Norwich.. ; ee re ... Oct. 8-9 
South Grenvill Te REELS Ere ee Oct. 2-4 
South Ontario. Whitby... : Oct. 1-2 
West Durham .. Bowmanville ee 4 
West Durham. ...Darlington Branch. ...Oct. 11 
po. yt Lindsay ..............Oct. 10-10 





Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed Form, for want of space elsewhere. 


WHY FOR NOTHING? ‘* Why 
Do You Give Three Months’ Papers for 
Nothing ?°% some of our readers may ask. 

ist. Because we feel sure that thousands of families 
who may be induced by our offer to take the American 
Agriculturist, will give their testimony to the benefit re- 
ceived from reading it; and thus, through them, we shall 
gain many other friends and new subscribers. 

2nd. Because there is a very large amount of labor to 
be done near the close of a year, and at the beginning of 
anew year, in entering on our books, and properly ar- 
ranging, the great number of names of subscribers whose 
rubscriptions are renewed at that time ; and we are will- 
ing to offer these extra inducements for the sake of get- 
ting some of this large amount of work done carlier in 
the season. Jfelp us swell the list. 


How to Remit :—Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
make them payable in all cases to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co. 


Post Office Money Orders may now be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as many hundreds have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June 1st, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg- 
istry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk. 


Three New Grape Books. —If our 
people fail in grape culture, it will not be for lack of a 
sufficient number of teachers. The literature of the sub- 
ject is becoming voluminous, and one who would have 
all that is written upon grape culture must invest in a 
moderate sized library. The books on grape culture 
since Fuller, are so much alike, that, as a gencral thing, 
one is about as good as another, and we find a dreary 
sameness about them. The fact is, -% one only compre- 
hends the structure and mode of growth of the vine, he 
can easily follow any of the many systems of training. 
We have now before us three books, which we mention 
in the order of their publication : 

AmERIcAN GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE MAKING, by 
Peter B. Mead, N. Y. Harper & Brothers. pp. 483. 8vo, 
Price, $3.00. This is by far the most sumptuous grape 
book that has yet appeared, good paper and type, a most 
liberal margin, and illustrated by engravings that are, for 
the most part, of great excellence. In all the practical 
part we find scarcely anything that has not been told be- 
fore. In this case the story is clearly and well told, and 
the book will doubtless be a safe guide. The chapter on 














varicties will attract attention. As there are few grapes 
commended save the Iona, Israella, and Eumelan, the 
book is open to the criticism of having been written in 
the interest of the originator and owner of those vari- 
etics. We are not aware that this makes it any bet- 
ter or any worse; books and grapes must stand on their 
own merits. In one point we must dissent from the author. 
He introduces a new word for lateral—tha@lon, and from 
this derives athallize, dethallize, etc. This appears learned, 
but is useless, for the reason that the word lateral has 
become well understood as applied to the grape vine, and 
people will not unlearn it to substitute so uncouth a 
word as thallon. There is just as much need of anew 
word for stake or post as for lateral. Despite a rather 
extravagant use of adjectives, the work is generally well 
written, and will be acceptable not only to the many per- 
sonal friends of the author, but to those grape growers 
who wish to read all sides of the subject. 

VINEYARD CuLTURE, by A. Du Breuil, with notes by 
John A. Warder. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co. pp. 
337. 12mo. Price, $2.00. This is a translation of a work 
by one of the highest European authorities, and is brought 
out in a remarkably neat and beautiful style. The orig- 
inal was written fora different climate, and other vines 
than ours, but the very copious notes of Doctor Warder 
have quite naturalized it. We should have preferred that 
Dr. W. had given us a work entirely his own; as it is, he 
has embodied a great deal in his notes, and the work can- 
not fail to have a large sale. 

THE Grape VINE, BY FREDERICK Mone. Translated 
by Horticola. New York, Orange Judd & Company. pp. 
132. 12mo. Price, $1.00. This work takes up its subject 
quite differently from any other, and devotes more atten- 
tion to the structure of the vine and its manner of growth 
than it does to particular methods of training, though it 
is not by any means deficient in practical instructions. 
One who fully masters the teachings of Doctor Mohr will 
be able to work among his vines understandingly. The 
translator, (Dr. Chas. Seidhof,) has added a chapter on the 
propagation of American varicties, as the practice with 
these is different from that followed in Europe with their 
vines. We think that this will prove a most useful little 
book, and it will,doubtless, in its English dress, take the 
same high stand here that the original holds in Germany. 


**An Opinion as is an Opinion.**— 
Some horticultural Jack Bunsby, in the American Jour- 
nal of Horticulture, answers a ** subscriber,’ who asks, 
“Can good wine be made from grapes grown at the 
North?’ as follows: ‘* We very much doubt it; what are 
or have been called native wines, are fixed-up stuff— 
grape juice and water sweetened, not wine.”?) What did 
its ‘* Western Editor’ think when he read this? What 
do the Hammondsport people think? What do the mem- 
bers of the Lake Shore Wine Growers’ Association say to 
this? Can Mottier and the Longworth Wine House sub- 
scribe to the statement that native wines are fixed-up 
stuff ?—Oh, we forgot—‘* the North’ means the country 
within sight of Boston State House. 

The Strawberry Chas. Downing. 
—In describing this berry in our August No., we omitted 
to say that the engraving was from fruit borne upon young 
plants, set out in October last. The illustration, there- 
fore, fails to do justice to the fruit, which on old plants 
attains a much larger size than is there represented. 





Exhibition of the American In- 
stitute.—The American Institute will hold its thirty- 
seventh Annual Exhibition in New York at the armory 
on 14th st., near 6th avenue, beginning on September 
12th, and closing on October 26th. The programme, 
which is well arranged, and a marked improvement on 
those of former years,as well as all necessary information, 
may be had by addressing Prof. 8. D. Tillman, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. The Department of Agriculture and 
Horticulture includes all products of the farm and gar- 
den, as well as all the tools and implements used in cul- 
tivating them. Liberal premiums will be offered, and we 
hope to see this department better filled than it has been 
of late years. The Institute seems to have taken a turn 
in the right direction, and as we see a disposition to shed 
its shell of old fogyism, we shall try to second its efforts. 





Gardening for Profit.—The sale of this 
book has been something unprecedented, and shows that 
it was just the work that was needed. It gives the ex- 
perience of a practical market gardener, who, cultivating 
valuable land, was obliged to make it pay. While it is 
written by a market gardener, its teachings are none the 
less applicable to the family garden, as the best mode 
of culture in one place is the best in another, and 
if it will pay a market gardener to get two or three crops 
a year from the same soil, it will be profitable for the 
farmer or owner of a town or village lot to do the same. 
If the doctrine of this hook, high manuring and thorough 








cultivation, should find an application outside of the gar- 
den, we do not think that the farmer would suffer. No 
one who raises vegetables of any kind for sale, can afford 
todo without this book, and indeed the same remark 
will apply to those who have only private gardens. Those 
who intend to try market gardening, should begin this 
autumn. The work covers the whole ground, from sc- 
lecting and preparing the soil tomarketing or storing the 
crops. It has a particularly valuable chapter on the con- 
struction of houses for forcing vegetables and propagat 
ing plants. The demand has been such that our stock 
has several times been exhausted. We have made ar- 
rangements fora constant supply. Price, $1.50 by mail. 





What will Secure the Agricultur- 
ist ?—$1.50 pays for a copy of the American Agri- 
culturist for the whole of 1868, and a new subscriber 
sent us this month, (September,) will receive the paper 





Jree the last three months of this year. 


35.00 pays for four copies for 1868, and each new sub- 
scriber will receive the paper for the rest of this year /7ee. 
The same rates for five, six, seven, cight, or nine copies. 

$42.00 pays for fen copies for 1868, and each new sub- 
scriber will receive the paper for the rest of this year 


Jreé. The same rates for any number of subscribers up 


to nineteen. A free copy to the sender of the club. 
$20.00 pays for (wenty copies for 1868, and each new 
subscriber will receive the paper for the rest of this year 


Jree. The same rates for all copies over twenty. A free 


copy to the sender of the club, 





The American Pomological So- 
ciety.—The President of the Society, Col. Marshall P. 
Wilder, writes us from Paris that he shall sail from Europe 
in company with Mr. Barry, in time to be present at the 
mecting at St. Louis, on the 11th of this month. This 
promises to be a largely attended and important meeting. 
All interested in pomology should join the society, at- 
tend its meetings, and get its Transactions, 


The Practical Entomologist.—We 
regret to learn that this most excellent monthly is about 
to cease, unless adequate support be immediately ten 
dered. The journal is devoted entirely to the interests of 
cultivators, and we should hope that there might be 
enough of these, sufficiently awake to the importance of 
the subject, to sustain it. The price is only 50 cents a 
year, E, T, Cresson, Philadelphia, receives subscriptions. 









Sundry Humbugs.—Letters received 
during the last month, with reference to various swindling 
operations, though numerous, indicate a decided falling 
off in this line of business. We have reason to believe 
that our blasts are telling upon them, and the sums of 
money which, we are assured by correspondents, have 
been saved to their owners by our timely warnings, 
would be sufficient to set up several respectable establish- 
ments in Wall-street, and leave enough to buy out the 
whole stock in trade of a hundred or two of these villain- 
ous sneaks,who filch money from the unwary by means of 
confidential circulars, nice little tickets put up in nice 
little envelopes, as if they were worth something, offer- 
ing valuable articles for one tenth, or less, of what they 
are reported to be worth. Respectable dealers don’t do 
business in this way, and those parties who have written 
usin the last month for special aid in their particular 
cases, because they have sent money, and got no returns, 
are advised to take the Agréculturist, heed our general 
warnings, and in future save their money... .Clark, Web- 
ster & Co. come out as follows: ‘*A Carp to the Ticket 
Holders and Agents of the Bankers’and Merchants’ Grand 
Presentation Enterprise. We are sorry to say that we 
have been obliged to extend the time of drawing to 
August 24, 1867, on account of the city authorities claim- 
ing that the enterprise was a violation of the law, so we 
have at a great deal of trouble and expense secured 2 
United States License to carry the enterprise through, and 
we have obligated ourselves to make the Grand Distribn- 
tion of Prizes on the evening of the 24th of August, 1867. 
As we have the United States License in our possession, 
we will guarantee that there will be no further delay in 
bringing this stupendons scheme to a close.’ The claim 
of the city authorities is just, and, we think, will be su 

tained. The United States license is no protection, and 
gives them no authority to carry on their illegitimate 
business. A decision from Chief Justice Chase, published 
in the city papers July 21st ult., settles this question. 
We cannot quote the whole of this lengthy document; 
a few lines are sufficient. Speaking of the U.S. License 
Law, as to giving authority to carry on business against 
State laws, he says: ‘* But it is not necessary to regard 
these laws as giving such authority. So far as they relate 
to trade within State limits, they give none, and can give 
none.” Clark, Webster & Co. are still under bonds 
for trial, and, we hope, they will get their deserts. 
Theis new obligations and quarantecs, we suppose, are as 
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good now as they were before ; that is, good for nothing. 
... A, A, Kelley & Co. are still operating, and assure the 
public that the Gift Concert will positively come off. 
Please keep in mind that this concert was to have been 
given July 5th, 1866, then September, 1866, then Novem- 
ber 17th, 1866, then January 27th, 1867, then July 4th, 1867, 
and now at some indefinite time. Let fools send in their 
money for tickets....Matthew Westbrook & Co. would 
like to send more of their cheap Greenbacks, Watches, 
Jewelry, several hundred Pianos, Organs, Sewing Ma- 
chines,ete.,ete.; that is, they would like to get your mon- 
ey on their promises to do such things. Matthew says 
he runs one end of this town—give hima wide berth. He 
ix under bonds for trial....H. Ballou Carter, Hampstead, 
N. If., pretends to want to furnish counterfeit greenbacks 
done in the best style, $2 for $1, $12 for $5, and 4 Vs for 
$10. Ifyou want to throw away your money, it can easi- 
ly be done nearer home....R. H. Foster & Co., Chas. 
Elmer & Co., 8. Curtis, and others, offer to send Watches, 
Chains, Jewelry, ete., etc., $50 to $100 worth, for from 
$2.50 to $10. Curtis don’t want money orders or regis- 
tered letters sent to him. What is the matter? It will 
not injure an honest man to sign his name at the post 
office for such documents....We are glad to announce 
that an Association for the Suppression of Gamblers has 
been formed in this city, and we understand that their at- 
tention has already been turned to these Gift Enterprises 
We wish them God speed in their 





and other swindles. 
truly Herculean task. 





The Death of Wm. N. White.—M:. 
Wm. N. White, editor of the Southern Cultivator, died at 
Athens, Ga., on July 14th. The Southern Cultivator was 
the only agricultural paper that sustained itself during 
the rebellion, and it was maintained mainly by the great 
energy of Mr. White. While we had occasion to differ 
vith Mr. W. on many points, we never Jost our admira- 
tion for his agricultural and horticultural knowledge, nor 
for his personal character. The cause of agriculture in 
the South has, in Mr. White,lost a zealous and intelligent 
advocate, and the horticultural community, one of its 
most devoted members, 

Bread Kneading is well done bya ma- 
chine advertised on another page. This, in large families, 
especially, will be appreciated. The machine is simple, 
works on the right principle, and is very durable. 


Cottswold Sales in England. — 
Cottswold sheep breeders in this country look with in- 
terest for the reports of the annual ram sales. Private 
letters state that fifty rams of the flock of Wim. Lane, of 
Broadtield Farm, sold, July 25th, for an average of £31 17s. 
lid., and fifty of Robert Garne’s flock, of Aldsworth, 
brought an average of £24 14s, 8d., on the following day. 


Begin on your Clubs this Wlonth.— 
The Premium List for 1868 is not quite ready, but the Pub- 
lishers will complete it this month, and send to all who 
may desire it. Do not wait for this, but start your 
clubs at onee. You can choose the premium after 
the new list comes out. Both old and new names will be 
counted in the premiumclubs. The special offer to new 
subscribers will aid you greatly in securing names, as the 
extra numbers will be sent to all ze subscribers on your 
list, provided (hey are thus marked when received by us. 

N.B.—Mark every list of names designed for a premium 
club, when you send it in. This insures its entry to the 
credit of the sender, in our Premium Book. 





State Bamke Bills.--There arc still in cir- 
culation some of the old State bank bills. The charters 
of some of these banks have already expired, and their 
bills are sold at a discount, or are entirely worthless. 
Many otiiers will soon follow. Some bank notes that 
were good yesterday, last week, or last mouth, are worth- 
less to-day. We advise the sending in for redemption at 
once the notes of att State Banks. Take the green- 
backs—as many as you can get honestly. 





Fuliler’s Small Fruit Cultarist.— 
Now that the small fruits are receiving deserved atten- 
tion, the work of Mr. Fuller comes most. opportuncly. 
Those who wish to embark in this most profitable cul- 
ture, can have no safer guide. Much preparatory work 
has to be done in autumn, and in many places, planting 
at this season is advisable. Nowhere else can such com- 
plete directions be found as in the work under notice. 
It has been very favorably noticed by the press. The 
Gardener's Monthly, a periodical that is always very dis- 
criminating in its book notices, and never given to un- 
due praise, says in its Auenst number: * A well-printed 
and illustrated octavo of 275 pages, giving the results of 
Mr. Fuller's experience and observations on the culture 
of small fruits. It is a common proverb that ‘‘ Doctors 











disagree,” and especially is this true of fruit Doctors, no 
two of whom agree as to the best way of treating any- 
thing, if we are to judge by reports of discussions at fruit 
meetings. But after a careful perusal of Mr. Fuller's 
book, we can say we think he has been fortunate in hit- 
ting on the true medium or common ground wherein 
most of the best practical men will agree with him; and 
thus has been fortunate enough to produce a work which 
will prove generally acceptable alike to those who believe 
they know, and to those who want to know the best gen- 
eral way to grow small fruits.” 





Report of Central Park.—The Tenth 
Annual Report of the Commissioners of the Central Park 
has been received from A. H. Green, Esq., Controller. 
We are always glad to get these reports, as they not only 
advise us of the progress of this great work, but they give 
many useful details concerning road making and similar 
matters. A set of them will be invaluable to a person un- 
dertaking any work of this kind. The present volume is 
illustrated by several maps, and plans, and photographs 
of scenes in the park. Among the latter is a representa- 
tion of some noticeably fine designs for stone carving, by 
J. Wrey Mould, the well known Architect. 





Fruit Notes from Ohio.—Mr. G. W. 
Campbell, Delaware, Ohio, sends us the following notes 
on fruits in his locality: ‘‘ Most kinds of grapes are doing 
well this season. The Iona is doing better than ever be- 
fore. Fruiting vines perfectly free from rot and mildew. 
Concords, near by, rotting slightly ; the first time I have 
had any rot upon this variety. Catawbas, I am told, are 
rotting pretty badly about Sandusky, and upon the 
Islands—to the extent of one-fourth to one-half of the 
crop. Delawares are doing better than last season, 
wherever I have heard from or seen them, and seem to 
be increasing in favor among the vineyardists of the Lake 
Shore region. The Agriculturist and Jucunda have proved 
the finest of all strawberries on my grounds this season, 
the former much the stronger and more vigorous plant. 
The Clarke Raspberry promises well here. Stood 25° 
below zero perfectly uninjured, in several localities, all 
fully exposed, and without protection. 


The Horticultural Indelible Pen- 
eil,—The Indelible Pencil Co., Northampton, Mazss., 
make a pencil for the use of gardeners, nurserymen, etc., 
with which we are much pleased. Ordinary wooden 
labels are moistened with a solution of soda or saleratus, 
and the pencil is used like an ordinary lead pencil. We 
have had labels out during three months of the rainiest of 
seasons, and cannot see any change in the writing. 





Pickled Grapes.--Drop grapes into hot 
spiced vinegar. The better the grapes, the better the 
pickles. Put up a jar of these, and you will be sorry you 
had not put up more. 

Catalogue of Agricultural Impic- 
ments, ete., ete.—We have received from R. H. Allen 
& Co., 189 Water St., New-York, one of the largest, and 
best illustrated catalogues we have ever seen, we presume 
the most complete ever published in this country. 





The Size of a Peach Crate.--The 
crate used for sending peaches and some other fruits to 
the New York market is 24 inches long, 8 inches high, 
and 14 inches wide. The end pieces and central parti- 
tion are of half-inch stuff. The sides are of quarter-inch 
boards. The top and bottom are covered by five slats, 
24 inches long, 24% inches wide, and 14 inch thick. 





Sending by Express.—Good natured 
Mr. A., living in Illinois or Wisconsin, has some apples 
of which he would like to know the name, and he puts 
up a few dozen in a box,and sends them by express,at the 
same time writing us a polite letter, informing us that he 
has sent the apples, and asks the name. We have been 
too good-natured to inform Mr. A. that we had to pay 
from $2 to $3 express charges, and that the apples were 
of a common sort that would have been readily recog 
nized by the nearest nurseryman or orchardist. This 
thing has become a little extravagant, and an item of ex- 
pense which we wish to stop. Most of the things sent 
for our inspection are for the purpose of eliciting inform- 
ation for the benefit of the sender. We submit that it 
is not fair that we should pay the charges. 





Rye for Early Feeding.—‘ Young 
Farmer.’’ Cumberland Co., Ill. Rye makes excellent and 
the earliest spring feed, but if pastured it is very rapidly 
fed off and destroyed. The best plan is to mow it, and 
feed to cattle or swine in the stall or pen. Though, if 
fed off first by cattle, and then by swine, it might be eco- 
nomically consumed. How early it will do to feed it off, we 

















cannot say, but it is making its most rapid growth just 
about the time that grass begins to be fit for grazing. The 
period for the most economical cutting and feeding is be- 
tween the first appearance of the heads and their full 
growth before blossoming. Rather, perhaps, after the 
heads begin to show, and before wheat arrives at the 
same stage. Wheat comes later, but makes better feed, 
because so much more leafy. Sow the wheat carlier thaa 
the rye in autumn. 

LOOK AT THIS.—Fificen Months 
for One Year’s Subscription.—The attention of 
all our readers is called to the very liberal offer made on 
a preceding page. It will be seen that the American 
Agriculturist, for the last three months of 1867, will be 
given to all new subscribers for 1868, whose subscrip- 
tions are received in September. Will all our friends 
make this offer known to a! their friends? This offer is 
only for September. 


Salt and Plaster Mixed, for Grass 
Land,.—‘B. Z.”’ The theorizers are, and have been, 
at loggerheads about these two articles, in trying to set- 
tle how they act as manure, and in endeavoring to give 
us rules for the application of each by itself. As yet, no 
one has troubled himself much about the mixture. Prac- 
tically they may be applied separately or mixed, and in 
such proportions as one’s judgment shall dictate. Exper- 
iments are always instructive, and, in the absence of 
sound bases to found opinions on, always try different 
quantities in making the mixture, or the application of 
any fertilizer; also use cach ingredient alone, and keep a 
record of everything in black and white. 





The Crops and the Weather.—tThe 
solicitude of the public, and especially of the mercantile 
community,in regard to the crops has been in a great meas- 
ure relieved, and thoug® business is still dull, the hopes of 
people seem to presage prosperous times in the near fu- 
ture. The Monthly Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture opens with the statement that never before has the 
Department been able to report so favorable a prospect 
for uniformly good crops. There are, indeed, localities in 
which some crops are a comparative failure, or much 
damaged by the insects or the weather, but, on the whole, 
our information up to the middle of August, gathered 
from correspondents, exchanges, and personal observa- 
tion, (which has been quite extensive, covering a good 
portion of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and New England,) confirms the view taken by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The great Wheat crop of the country has been secured 
in unusually good condition, and if well thrashed and 
marketed, will meet high expectations as regards quality; 
and in respect to the amount of wheat raised this year, 
though early for accurate estimates, the opinion is gen- 
eral that the crop will prove very heavy. The rains 
which have affected the seaboard, caused some injury to 
grain, but this will not influence the general result. 

Rye, where much raised, has turned out well on the 
whole, the lightness of the grain being, in general, com- 
pensated by the excellence of the straw. 

The Corn crop of the West is looking finely; localities 
which feared drought have generally been relieved, and 
the reports are numerous that not a curled leaf has been 
seen this season in many localities. At the East, the crop 
is still backward. Atthe South, the abundant crops both 
of small grain and corn have relieved the pressure of 
hunger on the part of many of the poor and improvident, 
so that now, if we may credit newspaper reports, in 
Texas, corn, which was worth $2.00 per bushel, is selling 
as low as 2 cents. 

Oats.—The crop will probably be an average one. It is 
as yet too early to learn accurately, as.the crop is not cut 
throughout the most extensive oat producing regions. 

Grass.—The product has been very large, the late and 
continuous rains having thickened it up by a short ander- 
vrowth, which has added largely to the bulk and quality 
of the hay. A large part of thai of New England and the 
seaboard was harvested well, but much in bad condition. 

Potatoes.—The promise of a very fine crop is still held 
out throughout the West, Central New York, and Penn- 
sylvania; but the rot has affected many localities quite 
seriously, and fears are entertained that the malady will 
affect the general crop of the country. 

Sorghum.—Tobacco.—The product of syrup will be less 
than that of last year, and the tobacco crop will be less 
thau the average. 

Cotton—The reports are generally very favorable. 
Central Louisiana seems to be the most marked excep- 
tion, though in many sections a deficiency of labor allow- 
ed the grass to get such a start during the wet weather, 
that the crop is not nearly so good as it should have been. 

Fruit.—Apples are a failure in the Middle States, cast 
of the Alleghanies, but good in parts of New England and 
the West. Peaches are most aoundant, 
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Blizhted.—A. 8. Jack, Province of Quebec, Canada, 
You do not say * your vines were eee cted in 
winter or not description of the blight w« 
should infer th aused by a cold and wet spell, 





just at blos Chis is a most critical period 
with all f 

weather. A 
flower, prevents f | 
.orno fruit. Ez 
ar trees with a screen or tent while in bloom. 


ely we cannot control the 






when bushes or trees are il 


we 





ition, and as a conseqgut nce 


ardeners often cover 





get very Jittl 


their dwarf} 





Musquito Nets or Bars for wid ilke 
dows,—These can easily be manufactured at hom 

the pest of autumn be effectually barred out. First n 
¢, that will just fit into the lower 
a pine board, a saw, and 





nettip 
If you hay 


them yourself; if mot, you 


a frame for the 
part of the window 
a jack plane, make 

buy mouldings about 144 inches wide, by %s thick, 
h a knife,a fine saw and 





one totwo cents a foot. W 





a few tacks or wooden pegs, * frame can be joined to- 
Now stretch over it the mosquito 


nd your work 


gether at the corners 
netting, and fasten 

isdone. Itis li 
regions wher 


“amfnrt tn all 
onmiort in all 





pleted four, anc ud cost 
rixteen cents ea l bout 
twenty cents each. A boy or girl re eth 





l the better for it. 





frames, and ] 
Sheep Raising at the West.—A gen- 
tleman in Ilinois, after four year 


business has discovered that his pr: 


= experience in this 





wtice does not corres- 
pond with the theory of the papers. He says in the 
Prairie Farmer: ** My losses have been greater: my per- 
centage of lambs less; my weight of clip less; the scone 
obtained for my wool less, and I have been generally and 
particularly disappointed. Sheep@ite so close than when 
a drouth comes it uses upa pasture much worse than 
when stocked with cattle. 
clusion that one 
steers.” If his former conch 
last, they will not be likely to damai 
the prai ! 


es very much, 








T have about come to the con- 
sheep will eat, of grass, as much as two 
isions are as reliable as this 


sheep raising on 








Wiegela Nivea.—Under this name, Mr. 
Geo. Sach, South Amboy, N. J., sends us a Wiegela with 
pure white flowers.—Very beautiful. 

Making Vinegar.—?P. T. 8. Hard cider 
will turn to vinegar very soon, by exposing it to the at- 

} 





mosphere in a warm place. Allowing it torun slowly 
from one vessel into another, over a platform covered 
with oak 
of red cabba 


people desir 





ings, will hasten the process. A few drops 
» water will make the color a deeper red, if 











Massachusetts Agricultural Col. 
lege. —Prof. Chadborne has resigned the Presiden v.. 
Prof. Wm. 8. Clark, of Amherst College, has been elected 
President by the Trustees. Prof. E. S. Snell, also of 
herst College. has been offered the Chair of Mathems 
and Engineering, and Prof. HW. H. Goodell, of W i 
Seminary, East Hampton, Mass., has been appointed in- 
structor in French, Gymnastics, and Military Science. 




















A Tree Swindle.—l.. Newton, Washing- 
ton, Iowa, sends a leaf of a tree which some nurserymen 
“Silver Maple.” The leaf is that of the 
Abele—one of the wor 


It suckers so badly 


are selling for 
Silver Poplar, or 
among trees. 
piace except a pay lye 
Acer dasycarpum, led White M: 
places at the West, Soft Maple. The So laple of 11 
East is Acer rubrum, also called Red and Swamp Maple. 


nuisances 
t for any 


1 Maple is 


















Nutritive Value of Corn of Difier- 
ent Colors.—W im. Bremmer, of Iowa, asks, ** What is 
the nutritive value of our white western corn compared 
with the yellow or mixed?” Color is no indication of 
nutritive value, ept as it is a feature of a particular 
variety. The able guide is weght, when the va- 
rietics compa 














oan r 
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are of abont the same degre 





or have been exposed tothe same conditions of temp 
ture, circulation of air, et ‘ h 
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found to be the mosi nu itive, provided 


jest corn will 


both can be equally well d 





Much Land to be Possessed.—New 
York, the great dairy State of the Union, is said to pro- 
duce less than a ton of hay to the acre on an average. 
The pastures are still less productive, for it is the best 
Jand that is kept in meadow. The Eastern Stat 


es aver- 











age still less. There are large tracts that do not yield a 
s to the acre. We know of a 





re farm that rents fora thousand dol- 


‘*s,and we suppose the rent is some criterion of its 





e. It isasad sight to travel through such farms 





ften situated within a half hour's ride of good markets, 
and behold the neglect and slovenly farming. What a 





vood time there will be when these farms are 
nd made to yield their increase {| He who has 





capital, need not go West to find a profitable field for his 
os ment. New England and New York can be more 
heaply fed from their own soil, than from the prairies of 
the West and from the shores of the Pacific. 
Ue in Rochester! Ohio butter and cheese in 

What a comment upon our husbandry! 


California 





wheat for 


New Engl 








TE nelish oppress Eeports.—£. s. d. 
ads the reports of foreign mar- 

kets, and asks the value « . Shillings, and Pence, 
t ! 17 is the name pe ir to the currency of 
Great Britain, and means hard money. <A pound Sterling 
(£) is worth, at par, $4.84; a shélling (s) is one-twentieth 


of Pound 


of a pound, hence worth 24 cents 2 mills; a penny (@) is 
illing, hence is worth a little more 
than 2 cents. » values are in gold, with exchange 
at par. Now our gold values are very different from pa- 
per or currency values, and this difference must be in- 
cluded in the calculation of values of grain, etc. Besides, 
the state of trade varies—at one time making the mer- 
chants of this country in debt to England, at which time 
the pound sterling is worth here more than $4.84; at ar- 
other time the merchants of England are in debt to us, 


one-twelfth 





and then exchange is said to bein our favor, and the 
pound a less than its par value. A ‘quarter’ 
is 8 bushels, and wheat is calculated at 60 pounds to 


quarter of wheat is 480 pounds. 





the eer hence the 








Holeus Tartaricum.—This year, anew 
‘ereal has been advertised in England, under the name of 
Holens Tartaricum and Sorghum Tartaricum. The Lon- 
don Field has tried sced from three sources, and thus re- 
* Here then we have one of the gigan- 
tic humbugs of modern times; but we ought to be thank- 
ful that the puffs were so big, and the seed so dear that 
little soil was wasted in the trials; at the same time it is 
most devoutly to be wished, for the good of all, that mat- 
ters of this kind should not be so lavishly extolled with- 





cords its opinion : 








out due trial, or very good evidence on the part of those 
by whom they are so authoritatively recommended.” We 
its caution for th 
* will prob- 


quite agree with the Field, and give 
benefit of our readers, as this ** new cereal’ 
bly make its way here. From all we can learn, it. de- 


serves a place along side of Bromus Schrederi. * 








Value of Farms in Indiana.—In 
Marion County, in which the capital of the State is 
situated, farms will average $75 to the acre. This county 
ity miles square, and contains some of the 
»world. Nothing can exceed the fertility 
River bottoms. The clay lands are not so 





valuable for some purposes, and much better for others. 
Excellent farms. with comfortable buildings, can be 


for $50 an acre, which would be 
in any part of Connecticut or Rhode 
County, 24,000 acres of land were 
ought for about $6 an acre, and in this and the adjacent 
counties, wild lands are still to be had for about that 
price. In Allen County, within a few miles of Fort 
Wayne. improved lands can be bought from $15 to $30 an 
acre. We were informed that farms with improvements 
upon them could be bought cheaper in this county than 
in any other part of the State. There are plenty of cheap 
farming lands in Indiana, and it is unquestionably one of 
the best States for thriving Eastern people to goto. The 
land is superb, and only needs skill and capital to make 





bought in 
worth $200 a1 
Island. In 
b 











its owners independently rich. 








Price of Land in Pennsylvanni 
—A subscriber inquires for the price of land in the Valley 
of the Susquehanna, Pa. In Buffalo Valley, which comes 
down upon the Susquehanna, at Louisburg and Milton, a 
district about ten miles broad by twenty long, the value 
of farms will average In the Paradise Val- 
opposite side of the river, the price of land 
is about the same. These lands are probably as produc- 
tiveasany intheState. Intheimmediate vicinity of the 
ges, where there is a prospect of 








$150 per acre. 





ley, on the 


large towns and vill 





selling building lots, land is worth from $590 to $3009 
Good Jandin all the Valley of the Susquehanna is 
worth from $75 an acre upwards. The farms run large, 
150 to 200 acres to the farm. 


an acre, 


and would probably average 
Back on the hills, remote from railroads and other priv- 
ileges, land can be had much cheaper, 
peracre, and is dearer than land that costs ten times more. 


say from $15 to £50 








Salmon Culture in Australia is en- 


iirely successful, The eggs were carried 16.000 miles, 


favors.) 





, and successfully hatched three years ago. 


almon up the Derwent 
? 


packed in ic 

This year they have a fine run of 
use and ex- 
to that 
island continent. Let us profit by this example. 


river, and a promise of abundance for home 


port. These eggs were a magnificent present 


"'West.—On page 
wna plant 


Chess—the Crucial 
244, (July No..) we say: ** When we can be sho 
that is part wheat and part chess, we shall be willing to 
discuss the subject... Mr. P. P. Severance, of Greenfield, 
Mass., plants of wheat and 
chess, growing 
pear to be but one plant. On putting 
tream of water, and washing all the dirt off, the roots 
slipped apart, a If this 
is the best fhe transmutationists can do, we must still de- 
*—of wheat turned to chess, 


sends us two specimens o 
with their roots so intertwined as to ap- 
them under & 
nd showed no sign of conection. 


cline to ** discuss the subject, 


et ee 


SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGE 


We have often noticed, in our Exchange papers, words 
of commendation of the American Agriculturist, which 
have been spontaneous on the part of our friends, the 
editors, and for which we would present our hearty 
thanks. We hope to make each volume of the paper bet- 
ter than the last, and are willingly expending a larger 
amount than ever before to bring it upto the highest 
This September number, like others 
which have come out before it, speaks for itself. We 
hardly need call attention to its valuable and carefully 
prepared articles, its interesting items, or its costly and 


point of excellence. 





adily be conceded that 
for such a paper. And 


ing engravings. It will r 
$1.50 a year isa very small price 
our friends will please notice that we offer ve subserib- 
ers for 1868, (Vol. 27.) if their names are received this 





month, the remaining months of this year free. 
We now make this 


SPECIAL OFFER TO EDITORS, 


Any editor who will publish the following, or its sub- 
stance. in the editorial columns, and send us a marked copy, 


may order an extra copy of the American Agqriculiurist to 


any address desired, and it will be sent For 15 months, be- 
ginning Oct. 1. (For papers of large cirelation, two or 
more copii és of the 2 1qric ultupést may be ordered, instead of 
one, as may seem equitable. We wish to give ou Sricnds 


cause to fee that there is “value received” for all such 
OT. & Co 


Three Months for Nothing.—Loox 
AT THIS OFFER.—The Publishers of the American Agqri- 
culturist show their enterprise by offering that valuable 
journal free for the remaining three months of this year 
to all vew subscribers for 1868, (Vol. 27.) who send in their 
subscription during this month of September. The cost 
of the Agriculturést is only $1.50 for a year, or four copies 
each for four persons.) if 


the paper 





for $5, so that 50, (or $1.25 
sent to the publishers this month, will secure 
for fifteen months. We advise all to make haste to ac- 
The money could not be better invested, 
for that paper, at its present subscription price, is one of 
the cheapest in the world. It is designed for the Farm, 
Garden, and Household, It has readers almost 
everywhere, among the old and the young, and not its 
least recommendation is the fact that the children are de- 
lighted with its Boys’ and Girls’ Department. Each num- 
ber contains 32 to 44 large. quarto paves, full of interest 


cept this offer. 








ing and valuable matter for readers both in country and 





cravings are costly and beautiful, and calen 
but to improve the t 


city. Its Er 
lated not only to please the eye, 
We have also seen from month to month exposures of the 
various Humbugs and Swindling Operations of the day, 
which must have saved tens of thousands of dollars to the 
unwary. We are sure you will thank us for our advice 
if you send your subscription at once to the Publishers, 


ORANGE Jupp & Co.. 41 Park Row, New York City 


re ee 
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Notes on Farming in Indiana.— 
We have heard much of the dairies of the Western Re- 
serve of Ohio, of the blue grass pastures of Kentucky, of 
the boundless prairies of Illinois, and its seas of 
Indian corn, but whoever heard of anything remark- 


able in the agricultural line in the State of 
Indiana? That there were farms there, tilled by 


thinking people, our large list of subscribers testified ; 
but beyond this we looked upon the State asa sort of 
terra incognita, that needed exploring. Approaching In- 
dianapolis, the capital of the State, by rail, from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, our first impressions were of a new level coun- 
try, half subdued and imperfectly tilled, yet everywhere 
giving evidence of the overflowing riches of its soil. 
Along the line of the road, one is rarely out of sight of 
broken forests, dead trees and stumps, luxuriant meadows 
burdened with grass,oats,and corn. The breadth of wheat 
sown is less than in former years, but is everywhere good, 
and the yield is considered satisfactory, though but about 
one half what better husbandry would give. The weather 
has been everything that the farmers could desire during 
the wheat harvest, clear and sunny, and there will pro- 
bably be very little sprouted or unsound wheat in the 
market this year, 

INDIANAPOLIS.—We rubbed our eyes as we stepped out 
of the depot amid a bustling population of 40,000, into 
wide streets, with great warehouses and imposing public 
buildings. This is the railroad center of the State, and 
here seven lines daily discharge their passengers and 
freight. The city has grown quite rapidly in population 
and wealth during the war, and the thousands that the 
necessities of the war brought hither seem still to 
linger. It is a large market town for agricultural produce, 
and grain is shipped in large quantitics, in favorable sea- 
sons, to various points East and South. A railway con- 
nects it with Michigan City, upon the lake, and with 
Jeffersonuille, upon the Ohio river, nearly opposite 
Louisville. We found old corn selling at 63 cents a bushel 
upon the cob, reckoning 68 pounds to the bushel; and 
new wheat at $2 a bushel. <A farmer’s wagon, ioaded 
with wheat, is said to be quite a novel sight in the strects, 
the last two years having given very poor crops of this 
grain. The farmers are thrashing the wheat as fast as 
possible, eager to realize good prices while they can. 
The expectation is general that wheat will be lower as 
soon as the harvest is gathered. 

Tue State AGRICULTURAL Socrety has its headquar- 
ters here in the State House, and is much ahead of the 
State authorities in its enterprise. It issued several in- 
teresting volumes of transactions previous to the war, re- 
ceiving appropriations from the State to foot the bills. 
These were widely distributed through the State, and did 
much to quicken the zeal of the people in agricultural 
improvement. When the war broke out, this appropria- 
tior was withheld in a spasm of very short-sighted econ- 
omy, and no volume has been published since that of 
1859 and 1860. One has been authorized for the present 
year. The State Society owns thirty-six acres of land in 
the suburbs of the city, which has been fitted up as a fair 
ground. Buildings were put up, and about $9000 were 
expended upon them last year. They have a like sum on 
hand, and are making preparations for a State Fair at 
Terre Haute, in September. There are ninety-two coun- 
ties in the State, of which fifty-three have organized soci- 
cties. Twenty-two were discontinued during the war. 

Farm or F. M. Cxurncuman.—This gentleman is a 
banker in the city, and resorts to farming in the suburbs, 
for recreation and health. He has about 200 acres, 
threaded by a brook, which is a pleasant feature in any 
farm, and much more so here, where clear streams are 
not abundant. The home is a neat white cottage, about 
twenty feet above the water. The bank furnishes a liv- 
ing spring, which has been utilized for a milk-house, and 
to supply in part a fish pond in the valicy below. This 
valley is shaded with magnificent trees, which have been 
left from the primitive forest. We found here under the 
Sugar Maples and Burr Oaks, well bred Devons from the 
herd of E. Faile, of Westchester Co., N. Y. Cotswold 
sheep from the flock of Mr. Loomis, of Hartford, Conn. 
Chester White pigs and Brahma fowls. 

Tus ImproveD Stock flourishes at the West, and is not 
likely to lose any of its good points under the supervision 
of the present owner. The only danger is that the Devons 
may become too fat for breeding in the very abundant food 
which the Indiana lands furnish. The Shorthorns usu- 
ally attain their best development in the adjoining State 
of Kentucky, and the beef families of this breed are prob- 
ably the most profitable for Indiana farmers. The Cots- 
wold and Chester Whites are at home here, and the soil 
and climate,with good breeding,will unquestionably per- 
petuate their best points. Improved stock of all kinds 
is very much needed in the State. The want is generally 
felt among intelligent farmers, and there is a disposition 
to invest in thisline of improvement. Mr. Churchman 
has made a good beginning. We noticed with great in- 
terest the commencement of (ile draining upon this farm 
—an improvement more needed in this State than almost 





anything else. The drains were put down about three 
feet, and were working well. Though there is very little 
swamp land in this State, there are millions of acres of 
heavy clay loams, that can never be made to yield more 
than half a crop until they are drained. They have a com- 
pact soil, and cannot be worked in the spring on account 
of water. Fortunately the material for making tile is 
very widely distributed, and the coal and wood for burn- 
ing them is abundant. One of the best enterprises that 
could be started in the suburbs of this city would be a 
manufactory of tile. The transforming power of good 
drainage is so wonderful, and the remuneration is so 
large, that a few examples would set the whole region in 
a blaze of excitement upon this subject. We expect to 
hear of forty bushels of winter wheat to the acre, and one 
hundred bushels of corn upon clay loams, when this im- 
provement is generally introduced. 

STEAM THRASHERS are a prominent feature in Western 
husbandry. The horse thrashers are still in use, but are 
as certainly doomed as the scythe or the hand rake. They 
are altogether too slow for this age. The steam thrasher 
is mounted upon wheels, and is drawn by horses from 
place to place, as itis wanted. It costs about $1700, with 
all the apparatus necessary for running. The power may 
also be used for chaffing straw, hay, and corn stalks, for 
sawing wood,and other purposes. It takes fourteen hands 
to work it, where the wheat is brought in from the 
shocks, and it will clean, ready for market, 500 bushels of 
wheat in a day. The price of thrashing is eight cents a 
bushel. Wheat straw is sold in town for $10 a ton for paper 
making and for bedding, and forms an important item in 
the farmer's profits. The great advantage of the steam 
thrasher is that it puts the wheat harvest so much into the 
power of the farmer. As a rule, wheat stands in the shock 
until it is thrashed, and the first good weather is availed 
of to clean the crop, and send it to market. As yet, 
there is no adequate provision made for storing wheat 
in first hands, and this is one great disadvantage that the 
producer must labor under until he secures better barns. 
He cannot hold on to his wheat for a rise, unless he keeps 
it in stack, and there it is exposed somewhat to the 
weather, and still more to the depredations of rats and 
mice. Tens of thousands of bushels of this precious grain 
are lost almost every year by sprouting and moulding. 

Tue Wuite River Bottoms are a splendid corn re- 
gion, and the sun shines upon no richer land. We sawa 
single field of three hundred acres, where we were in- 
formed corn had been planted from the first settlement of 
the country, and the yield was still from sixty to one hun- 
dred bushels per acre,in good years. The land is an- 
nually overflowed, and needs no other fertilizer than the 
deposit of the river. This is the general experience 
upon all the bottom lands of the White and Wabash 
rivers and their tributaries that are subject to overflow. 
When the great length of these rivers and the breadth 
of their bottoms is recalled, we have some conception 
of the vast extent of the corn lands of the State, which 
must be inexhaustible while water runs. 

Notes on Farming in the Girain 
Districts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
—Traveling toward Easton, through Morris and Warren 
Counties, New Jersey, one of the first things that strikes 
the eastern farmer, is the greatly increased size of the fidds. 
The one and two acre lots so common in his observation, 
have expanded to ten and twenty acres, and thirty and 
forty acres are not uncommon. Farming is manifestly 
pursued upon a much larger scale. There is aclean sweep 
for the sulky cultivators and harrows among fhe corn, 
and for the reapers and mowers among the grain and 
grass. In some cases the fields have always been upon 
this generous scale, in others, the stone walls and hedges 
have been removed, in order to enlarge them. We 
found one farmer who had just cleaned out the old 
fences, and made several smaller fields into one of 
60 acres. Very little time will be lost in turning round 
at the ends of the rows, and little corn trampled in 
cultivation. Another noticeable feature of the farming 
here is the much larger proportion of plowed land. Froma 
fourth to one-half of the land is kept in grain. On one farm 
we saw 80 acres in corn, 25 in wheat, and as much more 
in oats. On another 300-acre farm, we found 80 in wheat, 
50 in corn, and 30in oats. Grain fields of from 20 to 50 
acres arecommon. Probably not less than a fourth part 
of all the cleared lands in the valley of the Susquehanna 
is in these three grains, the present season. 

THe VALLEY or THE Lenten, which we enter at Easton, 
is one of the richest in the State. The soil is fertile, and 
is well cultivated at the lower part, with the usual grain 
crop. Rye stands side by side with the winter wheat, 
and is nearly as extensively cultivated. The soil 
is full of limestone and iron ore, and the eoal 
is near at hand. The leading business in the 
villages below Maunch Chunk is the smelting of 
fron ore, and the manufacturing of the metal, The 
foundries and rolling mills support a large population, 
and one is hardly ever out of sight of the smoke stacks of 
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these institutions. We were surprised to sce the extent 
and thrift of these iron cities and villages. By giving 
variety to the industry of the region, they are a great ad- 
vantage to its agriculture.” Almost everything that can 
be raised upon the adjacent farms finds a ready market 
at good prices in these villages. At Maunch Chunk, the 
coal mines first begin to disgorge their contents, and a 
new industry absorbs the whole attention. The mines are 
several miles back from the river, and the coal {s brought 
by rail to the top of the bluff at a very moderate grade, 
whence it is either discharged into a shoot that conducts 
it into canal boats, or sent down in cars by a wire rope 
attached to a windlas:, the loaded cars drawing up the 
empty ones. All the Lehigh coal mines in this basin 
send their freights to market down this valley, either 
by rail or by canal. Above the coal district there 
is an extensive lumber region, and vast quantities of 
peeled hemlock logs are scen in the ponds, made by 
damming the river. There are vast tracts of forest above 
White Haven, with very few clearings, poor, rough land, 
that will probably pay better to grow timber for genera- 
tions to come than for any other purpose. Two rival rail- 
roads have found their way through this wild region to the 

Wyomine VALLEY, for the traffic of which both are 
struggling. Much has been said and sung of this charm- 
ing valley, but, with all this in mind, we were not pre- 
pared for the vision of beauty that burst upon us as we 
emerged from the wilderness on the crest of the moun- 
tain, some twelve hundred feet above. One gets glimpses 
of it through the rifts in the forest all the way down until 
the depot at Wilkesbarre, on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna, is reached. Coal of an excellent quality underlies 
the whole region fora distance of forty-four miles long, 
by about three in width, and by its superior value has 
spoiled one of the finest farming districts in the State, 
Unimproved coal lands are worth from $300 to $500 an 
acre for mining purposes, and have been bought up ex- 
tensively by companies, who care very little for the sur- 
face of the soil. It is estimated that not one-fourth of the 
land is tilled by people who ownit. It is very generally 
leased, and the tenant looks for present profit without 
much regard to the future of the soil. In some parts of 
the valley, where the land has been bought up on specu- 
lation, the farmhouses are abandoned and the fences are 
broken down. Mining also works to the disadvantage of 
the farmer in enhancing the price of labor. During the 
war, skillful miners were making from $8 to $10 a day, 
and even now they make $3, working about nine hours, 
Those who work with them to break up the coal, and load 
it into the cars, make about $1.75 per day, which is too 
high for farming. Of course, it is somewhat difficult to 
get labor, and agriculture has to give place to mining. 
But notwithstanding these drawbacks, there is some 
good husbandry in the valley. The bottom lands of the 
river are very productive, and though overflowed in the 
freshets almost every year, are frequently sown with 
winter grain. There is a County Agricultural Society 
organized in the valley, which has its exhibition 
grounds, and holds an annual fair at Wyoming. 
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Our Exhibitions of Poultry. 
re oo 

The only poultry shows that we have, so far 
as we are aware, in this conntry, are held in 
connection with, and as part of our State and 
County Agricultural Fairs, with the single ex- 
ception of those of the Worcester Co, (Mass.,) 
Poultry Club. At these fairs, fowls, geese, tur- 
keys, ducks, and fancy poultry, pigeons, ete., arc 
arranged in the utmost disregard of order, 
except so far as to group the coops and cages 
of each exhibitor by themselves. One would 
suppose that for lis own convenience, and to 
show off his birds to the best advantage, an cx- 
hibitor would have his coops made nearly alike, 
and of one or two definite sizes, but we often 
find every imaginable form of box, coop, and 
cage, some neat and convenient, others dirty and 
inconvenient ; though some exhibitors do better, 

The judges are, no doubt, selected conscien- 
tiously by the managing officers, but as they fre- 
quently know little or nothing of the points of 
excellence in fancy poultry, they err in judg- 
ment, make poor awards, and help to establish 
false notions about the different breeds, to poor 
specimens of which they give value by award- 
ing high and entirely unmerited premiums. 

The American Poultry Society begins its ca- 
reer by announcing its intention to do what it 
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It has decided that 


each @ntry shall consist of one pair only, and 


can to correct these things, 
that cach pair, except of turkeys and pea-fow]s, 
shall be exhibited in coops 2 feet in width, 
2 feet in depth, and 2} fect in hight, perpendic- 
ularly slatted on the front, and provided with 


boxes and cups for food and water. We pre- | 
sume that these coops might be divided so as 


to accommodate two pairs of bantams, or small 


ducks, but they are none too larze to show of 
a fine cock and hen of any of the larger breeds, 


and barely large enough for geese. 
The most tasteful and convenient exhibition 


cages we have ever seen, were of wickerwork, 


and the space allowed by the Society, viz.: 2 x 2 
fect on the shelf, and 24J2 feet high, would be 


abundant for such a basket-work coop, Any 
basket weaver could make one in a short time, 
and with little explanation, A good size and 
shape would be 18 inches in diameter at the 
base, the sides 20 inches high, flaring to exactly | 


2 feet in diameter, outside measure, the top com- 
ing toa point with a handle upon it, so that the | 


whole hight should be not more than 2?]2 feet. 


The willow rods forming the sides should stand 


up and down, 2 inches apart, and the topshould | 





BASKET-WORK COOP, 





be formed of the same rods bent and drawn to- 
gether. Unless the rods are very stiff, they wiil 
need a narrow band woven around the middie | 
to prevent their being spread apart. The bot- | 
tom is movable, and may be made of a round | 


piece of board, or of basket-work, which is 


much lighter, covered with a piece of floor oil- 
cloth, or canvas, for cleanliness. There need 
be no door, the birds and their food being 
put in from beneath. The bottom is pin- 
ned in securely when the coop is moved. 
Would it not be well for Agricultural Socie- 
ties to take some uniform stand in regard to the 
manner in which birds should be exhibited ? 
If the size of coops adopted by the American 
Poultry Society is right, then let it be generally 
adopted and the rule strictly adhered to. 
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Thorough Draining—The Secret of Suc- 
cess in a Nutshell. 
eae 

The present practice in regard to thorough 
draining has not been arrived at simply by the 
reasoning of engineers and physicists, but by a 
Jong course of practical experiments, guided by 
sound philosophy. If any man says that open 
drains are good enough, we can now show him 
in thousands of cases that covered ones are 
vastly better; if one claims that 2-foot drains 
are deep enough, we can refer him to farms 
where 2-foot Crains gaye place to 3-foot ones, 
with a great increase of goo! results, and where, 
keeping pace with the march of ideas, the use 
of 3-foot has given place to that ef 4-foot 





drains. Stones, wherever used, and no matter 
what the necessity for getting rid of them, give 
way to tiles—for the whole cost of digging, lay- 
ing and filling 4-foot tile drains on any ordinary 
land is not so great as the handling of the stone 
alone, as stone drains are usually made ; besides 
this, their shallowness, liability to fill up, and 
the fine harbor they present for vermin, ensure 
their condemnation. Nevertheless, a badly laid 
tile drain is worse than a stone one. So true is 
this, that we can name an excellent Connccti- 
cut farmer of large means who had tiles re- 
placed by stone drains, at a heavy expense, and 
who rejoices now in much better drained Jand 
than before, with fewer stoppages and trouble 
from imperfect drainage. The reason was that 
the tiles were poorly laid and much too near 
the surface, so becoming filled with roots at some 
places, and deranged by receiving surface water 
at others, they failed adequately to drain the land. 

There are places where drains must be laid 
shallow, not more than 20 or 380 inches deep. 
For such spots, wherever the roots of grass 
might cause obstruction, we prefer to use brush 
drains, for they last a long time, are no more 
likely to fill up than stone ones, are cheap, and 
easily dug out and mended, if repairs are needed. 

No one should undertake the drainage of 
farm Jands without thoroughly understanding 
the principles on which good drains act, and 
are made. We have prepared a diagram to 
illustrate these principles. It is a section of the 
ground, crossing a drain, showing the drain tile 
(C) laid in collars at adepth of 4 feet, with a pack- 
ing of clay (Z) wellrammed down above it, to pre- 
vent surface water finding its way downwards 
to the tile, and any water entering from above. It 
shows the level at which water (JV) stands in the 
ground,and the drops of water (D) trickling down 
through the soil and blending with the water of 
the soil at the level of the drain. Were there 
no drain there, the water level would rapidly 
rise until it reached the surface, but as fast or 
almost as fast as it rises the drain carries it off. 
The upper part of the filling of the drain trench 
(B)is porous and permits the rain to enter, but it 
is stopped and the water turned off to either side 
by the clay-filling, or hard-rammed soil below. 
Water which 7zses into the tile can bring with 
it but little silt, but that which flows downward 
into it brings, of necessity almost, sand and much 
fine silt. Howabsurdly wrong, then, is the prac- 
tice of filling-in the lower part of the trench 






DRAINING DIAGRAM. * 
directly above the tiles or stones with loose ma- 
terials such as swamp grass, sods, shavings, ete. 

If the drain be properly constructed, it is al- 
most an impossibility for the occurrence to take 
place which we have figured at ¥, namely, for a 
passage to be formed for surface water down to 
the tile. To obviate ail chance for anything of 
this kind, before the loose filling of the upper 





part of the trench becomes compacted and like 
the rest of the soil, no surface water should be 
allowed to stand or flow over the newly laid 
drains for a year at least, if it is possible to pre- 
vent it, but if impossible, then the trench for its 
entire depth should be filled with well rammed 
earth, and the filling raised some inches above 
the surface. Surface furrows on each side of 
the drain are effective, if they carry off the water. 

We should really wrong our readers did we 
close an article on draining without alluding to 
that most excellent book by Col. G. E. Waring, 
Jr., Which was issued the past summer from the 
press of Orange Judd & Co. We regard the fact 
that water should always enter the drain from 
below, and that it does so in all good drains, as 
the very foundation of successful drainage. 
In this nutshell is the secret of success. Col. 
Waring’s book’ is full of just such ‘‘ nuts.” 
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Hexamer’s Wide-Pronged Hoe. 


. act aemee 
Dr. Hexamer, (Reisig & Hexamer, Ivy Hill 
Nurseries, New Castle, N. Y.,) has such a sure 
way of making his investigations and coming at 
his facts, that we accept his results with almost 
the same confidence we would have in our own, 
He makes use of expensive labor, and the month- 








WIDE-PRONGED HOE. 


ly pay-roll is so large as to lead him to employ 
his men to the very best advantage. The prob- 
lem was, what tool to place in the hands of his 
laborers for hoeing out between rows of straw- 
berries, or other small fruits, root crops, nur- 
sery stock, etc. The common hoe is a slow, 
hard, old-fogy tool, and, of course, its use out of 
the question. The potato hook, or pronged hoe, 
with round prongs, good, but not sufficiently 
rapid for the outlay of strength, yet vastly su- 
perior to the hoe for the same purposes, except 
after weeds have grown large, which ought rare- 
ly or never to occur. After having made nu- 
merous experiments with tools made expressly 
for him, he decided upon the implement of 
which we present an engraving. The six teeth 
or prongs are eight inches in length, the outer 
ones being ten inches apart, which is the width 
of the actual cut. The prongs are square, of the 
best steel, and inserted in pairs into a malleable 
iron head, in which they are firmly wedged. 
They are delicate, but very strong and elastic. 

The tool is used by a man walking backwards. 
It stirs the soil thoroughly more than a foot 
wide, and from two to four inches deep, killing 
all small weeds, lifting out stones of small 
size, removing weeds, and all obstructions as 
effectually as a rake. On light soil, it is as easi- 
Jy worked as a hoe, and on heavy soils, if dry 
enough to work at all, very much easier. It is 
safe to say, that a man with one of these can do 
several times as much work as with a hoe. 
We think it will prove more useful as a potato 
digger, in light soils, on account of its breadth, 
than the implement made for the purpose. 
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The American Gray Woif 
— 
This is the wolf of the exciting tales of our 
childhood, the destroyer of sheep and calves of 
the frontier settler; the wolf which followed be- 
nighted or snow-bewildered travelers in the old 


colony times, Moreover, it is the White Wolf 


lastly, to the drooping of the tail, which char- 
acter is the only one which will enable an un- 
scientific observer to decide at sight between 
wolves and dogs; for the tails of all dogs have 
a greater or less tendency tocurl up. 

The Latin name of the European Wolf is Canis 
lupue, that of the American Wolf Canis occiden- 


of the north-western border, the Black Wolf } éalis; the Dog is Cants familiaris, and the best 


and the Red Wolf 
of the South, the 
Dusky Wolf of the 
West, etc. The ten- 
dency of the spe- 
cies to vary is re- 
markable, and the 
common European 
and Asiatic wolves 
are by some natur- 
alists considered, 
we believe, as be- 
longing to the same 


species. The Dog 
closely resembles 


the Wolf in some of 
its varieties, and 
these species have 
been very closely 
studied by natural- 
ists, with the result 
that they are unde- 
cided as to whether 
the dog is a tamed 
wolfornot. Some 
claim that the dog 
is a distinct spe- 
cies; others, that certain varieties of the dog are 
descended from wolves, while other varieties 
sprung from the jackals of Asia. Certain it is that 
wolves and dogs, and jackals and dogs, will 
breed together, and their progeny will be fertile 
with cither of the parent species, and, we be- 
lieve, after the first generation, among them- 
selves. It issaid that the northern Indians are in 
the habit of cross- 
ing their sledge 
dogs with wolves, 
to gain strength 
and fleetness.—The 
picture which ac- 
companies this ar- 
ticle is the portrait 
ofa fine animal in ; 
the possession of a 
gentleman of Man- 
chester, N. 4H. 
drawn upon the 
wood by Herrick. 
We know of no 
other engraving of : 
the Gray Wolf | 
equal to it. It ex- 
hibits all the prom- 
inent peculiarities 
of the animal so 
accurately, that a 
further description 
on our part seems 
unnecessary. Still 
we must call atten- 
tion to the general 
gauntness so char- 
acteristic of wolves, the sharp, snappish muzzle, 

the convexity of the forehead, the wicked, ob- 

lique-set eye, the erect, pointed ears, the power- 

ful muscular development of the forequarters, the 

protection furnished to the throat and neck, (per- 

haps the wolf’s and dog’s most vulnerable part,) 4 
by the length and abundance of the hair, and, 
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THE AMERICAN GRAY WOLF.—( Canis occidentalis.) 


known of the oriental Jackals, is Canis aureus, 

Wolves are no longer the terror of farmers 
over a large part of the older States. They still 
exist in the densely wooded mountain ranges, 
and in general wherever deer are found, as 
these form their principal food. They were 
formerly so numerous as to warrant the high 
bounties, amounting often to $15 or $20 each, 


GROUP OF MEADOW MICE, 


offered by States, countics, and towns, for their 
heads. The usual size of the wolf is 3°], to 4'|, 
feet from nose to tail, which is 17 to 20 inches long. 
The female has 4 to 9 whelps at a birth in the 
spring, and conceals them so thoroughly in holes 


them. 





Where wolves are abundant, they hunt 


in packs, seldom attacking man or animals that 
will resist them when single ; but when pressed 
by hunger, they are rendered savage and fear- 
less, and at those times devour any animal they 
can master, singly, or by overpowering num- 
bers. The weaker ones of their own pack are 
often victims of the ravenous appetite of the 
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P and burrows that it is very difficult to get at 4 


rest. Their traits of character are maliciousness, 

cowardice, treach- 
erousness. They are 
often so overcome 
by abject fear, that, 
when taken in situ- 
ations which they 
consider hopeless, 
they will allow 
themselves to be 
handled freely, and 
killed like sheep. 
Hunters have been 
known to jump 
without harm into 
pits containing sev- 
eral wolves, seize 
them by the hind 
legs, and throw 
them out to have 
their throats cut by 
their companions, 





Meadow Mice. 

These little ani- 
mals, of which we 
give an engraving, 
are familiar to most of our readers, and uni- 
versally regarded as enemies of the farmer. 
We know of no pf€a to set up for their defense ; 
they destroy very considerable quantities of 
grain and grass seed, frequently penetrating the 
granary, and taking up their abode in barns. 
They are often pressed for food in winter, and 
gnaw the bark of young trees, especially if they 
gain easy access to 
them beneath the 
snow. When nu- 
merous during the 
“winter, they often 
cause avery serious 
damage to the grass 
crop by cating the 
roots. We believe 
they cat grubs and 
insects when press- 
ed by hunger, but 
not from. choice. 
The largest of the 
group represents a 
very beautiful and 
long haired variety 
of the meadow 
mouse, two-thirds 
the natural length, 
The fur is dark- 
brown above and 
ashy beneath, very 
long and soft— 
whence it is called 
the Beaver mouse— 
and the ears, which 
are very delicate 
and membraneous, but not very small, are almost 
entirely concealed. These mice are 5 to 5'|, 
inches long, and the tail less than half that 
length. The one on the Jeft, the common mead- 
ow mouse, (Arvicola riparia,) is usually found 
Yin moist meadows throughout the northern 
States. It is tawny and yery glossy above, and 
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of a light Jead color below, 4 to 4'|, inches long, 
the tail being about 7|, the length of the body. 
The engraving also shows the light colored 
meadow mouse, described in the 
State Natural History, which is probably on- 
ly another variety of the same species, 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 45. 
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We finished thrashing wheat yesterday. 
There were 316 bushels from 17 acres of Amber 
Michigan, and 264 bushels from 12 acres of 
White Whittaker. The latter yielded the better, 
but the Amber was the larger and plumper 
berry, and I think it will make the whiter 
flour. The White Whittaker wheat, if mine is 
the genuine article, is not white at all. It is no 
whiter than good Amber. The chaff is white, 
and it has large heads, and looks very hand- 
some when it is growing, but the berry is rather 
small, and the miller would pay no more for it 
than for the Amber. In fact, two or three of 
our best millers pronounced the latter the better 
wheat. I sold the whole crop for $2.50 per 
bushel. Some of my neighbors who thrashed 
early got $2.75 for Soule’s wheat. 

One reason why the white wheat yielded the 
better, is owing to the fact that three years ago 
the land received a dressing of five or six lun- 
dred pounds of bone-dust per acre, applied to 
corn. It did comparatively little good on the 
corn the first year. But the Jand was full of 
thistles, and we planted it to corn another year, 
followed by barley, and then with wheat seeded 
down. I think the bone-dust helped the corn the 
second year, and also the barley, and now the 
wheat has yielded about 4 bushels per acre more 
than that on land, in the same field, not dressed 
with bone-dust. And I expect the clover will 
show astill greater difference. Phosphatic ma- 
nures, as a general rule, have a better effect on 
clover than on the cereals. Last year my wheat 
that was dressed with an ammoniated superphos- 
phate gave a fair crop, due entirely, I think, to 
the manure. Still the effect was by no means 
as decided as it is this year on the following 
crop of clover. A heavier crop of clover is 
seldom grown, and the second growth is now 
very fine, promising a good yield of cloverseed. 
The increase of the wheat may hardly pay for 
the manure, but taking cloverand all, the appli- 
cation will be quite profitable. 

Mr. Wade, of Port Hope, C. W., was here a 
few days since, and he thought my clover very 
fine, but says we do not cut the first crop early 
enough. One of his neighbors last year raised 
70 bushels of clover seed from ten acres, and 
sold it for $7.00 a bushel in gold. Five bushels 
per acre is the largest crop I ever heard of before. 





“ Will not these ammoniacal manures run out 
your land ?” asked a gentleman from Virginia, 
who was here last week. Such, he said, was 
found to be the case in his section before the 
war. Farmers in Virginia who used Peruvian 
guano, got excellent crops fora few years, but 
it left the land poorer than it was before. On 
the other hand, a mixture of Peruvian guano 
and a phosphatic guano like Swan Island, gave 
equally good results, and kept up the fertility 
of the land. Peruvian guano, he thought, con- 
tains too much ammonia in proportion to the 
phosphates, and it was better to add more phos- 
phates in the form of bone-dust or Swan Island 
guano, It is not improbable that such is the 
case, and if so, use the mixture. It is cheaper 
than Peruvian guano. But buy the guanos or 
bone-dust separately, and do your own mixing. 


New York | 

















Tn manipulated guanos you are not always sure 
of getting just what you bargain for. 

But in regard to guano impoverishing the 
land, there is a good deal of misconception, 
and more or less prejudice. You can, of course, 
impoverish your land by the use of guano. 
Take the field where I sowed 800 Ibs. per acre 
of the ammoniated superphosphate on wheat, 
It gave probably an 


two years ago this fall. 
extra yield of eight or ten bushels of wheat per 
acre. Two crops of clover would probably 
give two tons of hay extra. Then plow it up 
and plant corn, and there would be still some 
increase from the extra amount of clover roots 
in the soil. Afier the corn, sow barley, followed 
by wheat in the fall. Now, then, suppose I sell 
all the wheat and the straw, and also all the 
clover hay from the two crops, together with 
the seed. Suppose, too, I sell the next crop of 
corn and the stalks, and serve the barley and 
straw in the same way, and also the next crop 
of wheat and straw, would it be surprising if 
the next crop of clover is hardly worth cutting ? 
Would not such a course impoverish the land ? 
And the larger the crops at first obtained from 
the 800 Ibs. of ammoniated phosphates, the more 
plant food I should export from the farm, and 
the more rapidly would the land be impover- 
ished. But, on the other hand, if I sell only the. 
wheat and make the straw into manure; if I 
plow under the clover, or feed it out and return 
the manure; orif the corn and stalks are all con- 
sumed on the farm, and the barley straw is also 
fed out and made into manure, and this care- 
fully preserved and returned to the land, will 
not the extra amount of wheat straw, and the 
extra crops of clover, and the extra crop of 
corn make an extra amount of manure, and will 
not the land, after the manure is returned, give 
me an extra crop of clover, and this in turn 
supply a large quantity of plant-food for the 
following crop of wheat, and if the system of 
growing clover is continued,—of making it and 
the straw, and corn, and stalks, with an occa- 
sional crop of peas, into manure,—will it not 
greatly increase the fertility of the soil? The 
guano will give me more clover, and _ this will 
make more manure, and when the yards are 
filled with rich manure in the spring, it will not 
be long before larger barns will be required to 
hold the crops in the fall. So that while an in- 
judicious use of artificial manures may impov- 
érish your land, their proper application, coupled 
with a judicious rotation of crops, and a right 
system of feeding animals, and saving and ap- 
plying manures, will prove permanently advan- 
tageous. The principle is equally true inregard 
to the use of plaster. Whenever plaster in- 
creases the growth of clover, it affords the op- 
portunity of making more manure, and of en- 
riching the land. But sell the clover and all 
the grain and straw, and the use of plaster will 
tend to impoverish the farm. 


John Jolnston’s remarkable success as a farm- 
er might be attributed to his underdraining, and 
to the large quantity of plaster he used for many 
years on clover. But this would only be a 
partial statement of the truth. His success is 
owing, first, to the man himself—to his rare 
good judgment, combined with indomitable en- 
ergy, persevering industry, close observation, 
and prompt, intelligent action. Second, to un- 
derdraining. Third, to the free use of plaster 
onclover. Fourth, to consuming all the clover, 
straw, and corn, on the farm. He has raised 
8,000 bushels of corn ina year, but none has 
ever been exported from the farm except some 





which he gave to be sent to Treland at the time 





of the famine. Ze nevey sold a bushel. It has 
all been fed out with the clover, straw, stalks, 
ete., raised on the farm. In addition to this, he 
has bought large quantities of oil-cake to feed 
to sheep and cattle, and this has added greatly 
to the quality of the manure heap. Fifih. He 
bestowed great care on his summer-fallows. 
They were not allowed to grow up to weeds, 
but were repeatedly plowed and harrowed, and 
rolled and cultivated, until the stiffest clay was 
reduced alinost to as fine a tilth as an English 
turnip field. Such thorough tillage is itself 
more than equivalent toa heavy dressing of our 
common strawy manure. 

Underdraining enabled him to work his land 
thoroughly and in good season. This thorough 
tillage set free the latent plant-food in the soil. 
The clover took it up and organized it into good 
food for sheep. The sheep extracted the fat 
from the clover hay, and Jeft the nitrogen and 
mineral matter in the manure heap. So of the 
corn, straw, and stalks, They all found their 
way back to the land, with oil-cake in addition, 
It is easy to understand why his land is vastly 
more productive than when it first came into 
his possession. Underdraining, good culture 
and good manure will make any land rich. 


A few days since I received a letter from a 
subscriber of the Agriculturist in Kentucky, 
who wished to get for himself and half a dozen 
of his neighbors, some of our leading varieties 
of wheat. Their plan was for each to sow one 
variety, and if it proved good, to distribute the 
product among the others. The idea is a ecapi- 
tal one. He says they have been raising the 
“New York Premium” wheat. When they 
first got the seed from this State, the crops were 
excellent, sometimes 40 bushels per acre, but 
they have grown it so long on the same land 
that it has degenerated, and the yield is now 
very light and the quality poor. 

A miller and farmer in Maryland writes to the 
same effect. He has introduced a great many 
varieties of wheat, and for a few years they do 
well, and then runout. Is such really the case ? 
Do not farmers, when they get a new kind of 
wheat from a distance, select their best land, 
give it extra care and culture, and consequently 
get good crops; while after a few years, when 
the seed is common, they bestow only ordinary 
culture, and get only ordinary crops? 

John Johnston writes me, July 23d: “ My 
Deihl wheat is pretty good. One field may yield 
about as well as last years; the other, not. 
Cause: Not manured for many years.” The 
variety has degenerated on the one field, but 
not on the other! Mr. J. adds: “If plenty of 
manure were applied, there would be less loss 
from midge. All that is needed to insure good 
crops is more and better manure. Deihl wheat 
is excellent for rich land, but not good for poor,” 
This is not a popular doctrine, but it is true. 
Breeders of improved stock tell us that it costs 
no more to raise a good animal than a poor 
one. The nurserymen assert that it is as easy 
to raise a choice variety of fruit as a common, 
inferior kind; and some farmers appear to think 
if they send to a distance for a celebrated kind 
of grain, they are sure of good crops. Now, 
the truth is, if we want any thing that is really 
good, we must work for it. But when we get 
it, it will be so very good that we shall esteem 
the extra care and labor nothing. We ought 
not to expect to raise a barrel of large, well 
grown, highly calored Northern Spy apples as 
easily as we can a barrel of common seedlings, 
We can not raisea Sheldon 
I question if the 


or even Baldwins. 
as easily as a Choke pear. 
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Agriculturist strawberry will stand neglect as 
well as Wilson’s Albany; certainly Triomphe 
de Gand will not. We have a tree that bears 
every year bushels of small insipid peaches. If 
we should wake up some morning and find 
them all turned into Royal Kensington’s, I 
should conclude the millennium had come, and 
send word to the good people in the Dutch Set- 
tlement, who have hada sharp fight with the 
weeds, that they might bring their baskets to 
gather the fruit, but leave their hoes at home. 

As things now are, it is easier to raise a crop 
of thistles than a crop of wheat, and we can 
raise poor wheat more easily than good, But what 
of it? Itis fur better to raise wheat than thistles, 
and better to raise good wheat than poor. 
It is a mistake to suppose that any real farmer 
or intelligent horticulturist will be discouraged 
by a knowledge of the fact thatif he wants well 
bred animals, or the best grains, or the choicest 
fruits, he must bestow the requisite care and at- 
tention. For 25 years, Thomas Bates did not 
show an animal at any of the fairs. He was 
quietly at work, But when he did exhibit, at the 
Royal Agrieultural Fair, at Oxford, in 1839, 
he swept all before him. One thousand guineas 
were offered for one of his bulls—and he was 
worth it. And to-day, all our high-priced short- 
horns can be traced back to this twenty-five 
years of care and labor of the Yorkshire farmer. 
It is always so. Bakewell, Ellman, Webb, 
other agricultural worthies, paid an honest price 
for their success. It was no lucky hit, but the 
result of persevering and intelligent effort. 

The Agriculturist for July calls attention to 
the value of corn husks for making paper. If 
there is 2 demand for them at good prices, it 
will be an additional reason why we must have 
a machine for husking. Ihave great hopes of 
“French’s American Corn-Picker and Husker.” 
From what I saw of its operation, at the New 
York State Fair, last year, I shall be disap- 
pointed if it does not husk corn to perfection. 
All that is now needed is some method of oper- 
uting it by horse-power in the field. This ma- 
chine separates the husks from the stalk as well 
as from the corn, and they could easily be gath- 
ered up, pressed, and sent to market. Out 
West, I was once offered shelled corn for “ten 
cents a bushel in trade, or nine cents cash.” I 
do not know how they husk it. Here it costs 
me at least twelve cents a bushel to husk and 
shell corn. I pay five cents for husking a bushel 
of ears, and by the time we get it to the barn and 
shelled, it will cost at least a cent more, and it 
takes nearly two bushels of good corn to make 
a bushel of shelled corn. We need a good ma- 
chine for husking, and I hope this fall will not 
pass by without giving us one. If French’s will 
lo it, let it be introduced. The person who ex- 
hibited it at the fair seemed more anxious to 
sell “rights” than machines, which is not a hope- 
ful sign; if it worked well, it would be for sale. 





We may as well make up our minds, first as 
last, that we must fight insects and fungi. It 
will not do to fold our hands, and wait till they 
pass over. Study their habits, find out their 
weak spots, foster their natural enemies, and 
we shall soon conquer. 

One reason why we have so much fungus is 
owing to the slovenly practice of throwing the 
branches of trees, etc., into fence corners, and 
allowing them to decay, instead of burning them. 
No wonder that so many varietics of pears 
and apples are specked and cracked by fungus 
growth. I have an orchard of Virgalieu pears, 
and I do not think there is a single specimen 
free from specks. And even the Louise Bonne 








de Jersey begins to show symptoms of the dis- 
ease. Flemish Beauty and Seckel have been 
liable to it for two or three years. Several va- 
rieties of apples crack as badly as the Virgalieu 
pears. We ought to be careful to remove all the 
fallen fruit, and to keep our gardens neat and 
clean, and especially should all the affected fruit 
be removed from the trees before winter. Be- 
cause it is worthless, it is not unfrequently al- 
lowed to stay on the trees as long as it will 
hang. We could not devise a better plan for 
propagating the disease. 





We do not use lime as freely as we should in 
our gardens and fruit orchards, or, for that mat- 
ter, on our fields either. It would not only en- 
rich the land, and give us larger crops, but they 
would be of better quality, and not so affected 
by disease. This is the experience of all who 
have used it. If we could burn our own lime, 
so that it would not cost more than ten cents a 
bushel, we could well afford to use it freely, at 
the rate of 150 to 200 bushels per acre. Large 
dressings at once, are beiter, I think, than small 
quantities more frequently applied. We want 
enough to change the character of the soil, lib- 
erate its potash, decompose the organic matter, 
and destroy fungus. We have plenty of lime- 
stone in this section, and there is more or Jess 
rough wood that could be used to burn it. What 
we want is a method of building a cheap kiln, 
or some plan of burning without kilns, As the 
lime is to be used for manure, it is not at all im- 
portant that it should be free from charred sods 
or burnt clay. In fact, both these substances 
make excellent manure. 





The probabilities are that we shall have a 
great deal of immature corn this fall. Where 
the corn and stalks are both fed out to cattle, 
sheep, and horses on the farm, why is it not just 
as well to cuf the crop while rather green, cure 
it, and feed the stalks and corn together? We 
do not let our timothy get ripe, and then thrash 
out the seed, giving the horses the timothy straw 
in the rack, and the seed in the manger. Why 
should we do so in the case of oats or corn? If 
my corn matures, I shall husk it, and feed it 
out separately, because this is the orthodox way. 
But if it does not mature, I shall cut up the crop, 
and make it into fodder, and shall try and per- 
suade myself that the method is in strict accord+ 
ance with the teachings of science. 

The Deacon says, in old times, when they 
sowed wheat after corn, and it was desirable to 
get the crop off as early as possible, he frequent- 
ly put the stalks, while quite green, into the 
barn, and by putting a layer of six inches of dry 
straw between every two or three layers of corn 
stalks, they never mildewed,and the whole made 
excellent fodder. 


The Use of Steam for Farm Work. 
—— 

In this country we concede great advantage 
in the use of steam on large farms where sta- 
tionary engines, or those used as such, may be 
placed and do a variety of work, such as cut 
wood, hay, and stalks, thrash, and grind, pump 
water, etc., and where the steam may also be 
used to cook feed for swine and other stock, but 
so far we have not used this power much in 
plowing and otherwise cultivating the land. In 
Great Britain, where steam tillage is more in 
vogue, it is, except on a few very large estates, 
accomplished by joint-stock companies, the 
shareholders consisting chiefly of farmers. 
The directors employ competent engineers and 











hands who go about with their different ma- 
chines to do the work required, thrashing or 
plowing as the case may be. Some of these 
steam cultivating companies are quite success- 
ful, and declare handsome annual dividends ; 
others are Jess prosperous. Much is found to 
depend upon the character of the country, much 
upon the hands employed, and also upon thesu- 
perintending engineers. First class hands are 
needed, but they can not be employed at all 
seasons, as there are many days when they can 
not work on account of the condition of thesoil, 
and the men must have some other employment. 

Where the engines are well managed, and the 
fields are of a character to allow of their being 
profitably employed, the companies find no lack 
of custom, for the work is done more thorough- 
ly and better than it could be by horse-power, 
and it costs less. The company usually fur- 
nishes every thing except coal and water for 
the engine. This requires a boy with a horse 
and cart, furnished by the farmer. 

Ordinary surface plowing and tillage even 
upon farms where steam is regularly employed, 
are done by horse-power, but the steam plows 
are used for subsoiling and deep working, and 
for accomplishing deep tillage by powerful cul- 
tivators adapted to the purpose, which, by once 
or twice working a ficld over, will accomplish 
more towards the reduction of a stiff fallow than 
four or five times plowing and harrowing. 
Some of the managers have employed their en- 
gmes at mole-draining with marked good re- 
sults, the drainage being at the depth of two 
feet, and the drains four feet apart. The 
opinion of the Secretary of one of the most 
successful companies is that before declaring 
any dividends, 10 per cent. of the whole capital 
should be reserved as a sinking fund, besides 
10 per cent. of all earnings thereafter, and 5 
per cent. for interest on the investment. The 
engines used are Howard’s, ‘and Fowler's, and 
between these public opinion seems divided. 

We have no doubt that there are many dis- 
tricts in this country where a similar system 
would prove most advantageous, and are wait- 
ing to Jearn particularly in regard to some ex- 
periments now being conducted on the prairies, 
before giving our readers pointed advice in re- 
gard to either English or American steam plows. 


Drilling Wheat. 
eo 

We found the practice of drilling wheat almost 
universal in the grain districts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and the only exceptions are 
among the small farmers who do not feel that 
they can affordadrill. Atthe West, the practice 
of drilling is coming rapidly into favor. Those 
who have their farms sufficiently cleared of 
stumps, and can own adrill, generally use the in- 
strument. There aremany patented drills, which 
cost from $90 upwards. Some, drawn by two 
horses, sow eight inches apart, and make eight 
drills atatime. We found at Terre Haute, Ind., 
a sulky cultivator and drill combined, costing 
$55. In that neighborhood the sale of drills is in- 
creasing very fast. The advantages of the drill 
are that it saves seed, which in the case of wheat 
is a very important item; that it gives the grow- 
ing grain more air and sunlight, and guards 
against winter killing. It plants the seed at a 
very uniform depth in the bottom of a narrow 
trench, the sides of which crumble under the 
action of the frost, and cover the roots of the 
plant, if they are thrown out. The conviction 
is universally in favor of the practice, and a 
good drill will prove a good investment. 
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How Lime Is Burned. 
aa 
The simplest method of preparing lime for 
agricultural uses is by burning it in stacks, very 
much in the same way as charcoal is prepared. 
(Fiz. 1.) The spot selected for the burning is 
the quarry, which should be a soft variety of 
cleaving naturally into small fragments 


stone 
The heap is usually in 


or being easily broken. 
the form ofa parallelogram, about a rod wide, 





Fig. 1. —STACK OF LIME BU RNING. 


and of any desirable length. The first thing is | 
a ground-work of wood about cighteen inches 
in thickness, of the size of the proposed stack. 
The wood may be old stumps or any coarse | 
material, and the dryer itis the better. The wood 
is surrounded with a layer of earth and sods, 


leaving holes about fifteen inches square, at in- 
tervals of five or six feet, for firing the wood, 
and for regulating the combustion, These ven- 
tilators should run back into the mass of wood 
several feet, and be filled with dry kindling 
wood at the time of firing the heap. Upon this 
foundation of wood, a layer of the broken stong 


is placed, about six inches thick, then a layer, 
two inches thick, of fine anthracite coal, called 
culm in the coal districts. This is what is | 
screened out in preparing the merchantable coal 

for market. It can generally be had for the | 
cost of carting or freight at the shafts, where it 
often accumulates in large quantities. It adds 
very much to the heat of the fires, and reduces | 
the expense of burning. The heap is then car- 

ried up six or eight feet high with alternate lay- 


ers of culm and limestone, the stone layers in- 
creasing a Jittle in thickness toward the top. | 
The whole mass is covered with a layer of dirt 
at the sides, and at the top as soon as the heap is 
well ignited, A heap containing several thou- 
sand bushels will burn down in about six days. 
It is calculated that one ton of the coal will 
burn about 150 bushels of lime. Any one who 
has skill enough to burn a coal pit, can prepare 
lime by this method. 
where the Jimestone is in small fragments or 
easily broken. Of course, good coal and wood 
can be substituted for the refuse anthracite, if 
that is not to be had. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances for obtaining fuel, lime is burnt 
in this way for one or two cents a bushel. 
The harder varieties of limestone require a 
kiln for burning them. This is usually placed | 








Fig. 2,—LIMeE-KILN. 


upon a side nill for convenience in delivering 
the stone and fuel for charging. (Fig. 2.) A con- 


It is principally of use | 4 


twelve feet across at the top, sixteen at the bot- 
tom, and eighteen feet high. The outer walls 
should be laid in masonry, and the walls of the 
inner chamber that 
holds the charge, 


3 = 
(Fic. 3.,) should be { J 4 
lined with fire brick, \. — 2% 
or with some re- oo "a 
fractory or infusible , 
stone. he cham- 








ber is nearly in the 
shape of an egg, the | 
down- 


small end 
ward, about three 


fect across at the 4 





bottom, seven at the 

top, and sixteen feet | 
deep. There is a4 
flue at the bottom, 


Fig. 5.—SECTION OF KILN. 


a 


' two feet or more square, and extending com- 


pletely under the chamber, for the purpose of 
giving draft for the fire, and it also serves for 
discharging the lime when it is sufficiently 
burned. The small holes above the flue, in fig- 
ures 2 and 3, are for the purpose of thrusting in 
an iron rod, when needed to hold up the mass 
of stone and fuel within. In charging such a 
kiln as this, about a cord of dry wood would be 
placed upon the bottom, and on top of this 
three or four bushels of refuse anthracite, then 
a layer of the broken stone about one foot in 


thickness. Three inches of coal would be placed 


upon this, and so on until the chamber was 
filled, the layers of stone increasing in thickness 
toward the top. The burnt lime would be drawn 





Fie. 4.—KILN FOR OYSTER SHELLS 


out at the bottom twice a day, about dinive 
bushels at each drawing, and fresh layers of 
coal and lime added on top. Such a kiln can be 
kept going for months until any desired quan- 
tity of lime is burned. It is calculated that by 
this method a ton of coal will burn a hundred 
bushels of lime. The culm is carried on the 
railroads considerable distances, and delivered 
at the depot for just the costof freight. At two 
dollars a ton at the kiln, it is probably cheaper 
than wood cut upon the premises. The cost of 
the lime to the producer would not be, under 
favorable circumstances, more than four or five 
cents a bushel. This very cheap lime is one of 
the secrets of its almost universal use in Penn- 
sylvania and western New Jersey. Of course, 
where fuel costs more, lime will be dearer; but 
we think wherever lime rock and wood are 
plenty, lime can be economically made and ap- 
plied to the soil. The experiment certainly 
ought to be tried over a much wider region. 
+ Figure 4shows the process of preparing oyster 
shell lime in our cities and villages. The 





venient size for 4 farmer’s use would be about 


refuse of coal yards, now go often used for road 

















making or grading, might ie seeihes to burn- 
ing oyster shells with great economy. This 
lime is usually considered better for agricultu- 
ral purposes than that prepared from stone, 


Willow Stakes for Fences on Bottom Land, 
BY HOOSIER. 
—)-——— 

Spring freshets and floods prove very destrue- 
tive to furmers living along water courses, by 
washing away fences. Stakes without roots 
will decay, and wash out, letting the rails take a 
free ride on the swift and turbid waters. Almost 








| every farmer knows what a disagreeable task 


it is to reset fences, and it is particularly so after 
freshets, when the rails are all coated over with 
mud and slime. To make rail fences compar- 











ae r, 1.—WILLOW FENCE POSTS. 


atively permanent, you must have self-support- 
ing stakes, that is, stakes that will firmly sup- 
port themselves, and also the weight of the 
fence and waters. To make a stake self-sup- 
porting, it must have roots to enable it to retain 
a firm hold of the earth. The willow, white, 
or yellow, for this purpose about as near 
being “the right thing in the right place,” as 
any tree we can find. It grows Without trouble, 
and is anatural denizen of wet, marshy grounds ; 
therefore itis well adapied for stakes through bot- 
tom lands. The stakes may be cut from three 
to ten feet in length, and from three inches to 
a foot in diameter. They may be set in 
holes made with a post auger, about two feet 
deep, firmly ramming the earth around them; 
or they may be pointed, and driven into the 
ground. Inone season they will be well rooted, 
thrifty trees, well able to resist, and hold the fence 
against, the impetuosity of the rushing water. 
The willow grows easily from cuttings, and 
when properly pruned, makes a beautiful tree. 
From its rapid growth it is rendered valuable 
as a shade tree for pasture lands. It grows al- 
most as well on the hill top as in the valley, 
unless the former be very dry or rocky. 
Perhaps a willow hedge through bottom 
lands would be better than staking rail fences. 
The only trouble would be the closeness of the 
hedge, making too much “back-water,” but that 
might be obviated. As tothe size of the cut- 
tings it may be said that they will grow from a 
small twig toa limo as large as a man’s body. 
Keep stock from browsing them for the first year 
or two, and after that there will be no trouble. 
[The cuts represent two light fences made al- 
together of willow. In fig. 1, the posts are two 











Fig. 2.—WILLOW FENCE WITH RIDGE. 


stakes driven perpendicularly, and bound with 
withes which form the support of the rails. 
It is best to nail besides. Fig. 2 showsa fence 
made by turning four furrows together on thé 
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line of the fence, then driving stakes crossing 
80 as to support rails over these furrows, the 
lower rails “ breaking joints,” as the carpen- 
ters say, with the upper ones. Such a fence is 
strong, and one not likely to be broken through 
by common cattle, if the rails are stout.—Ebs.] 
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Cost of Raising Corn by the Old and 
New Methods. 
ae 

The sight of a man on a Sulky Cultivator, 
sweeping through a cornfield astride the rows, 
and leaving scarcely a live weed behind him, 
has led us to speculate a little upon the cost of 
raising corn by the old and new methods. We 
will take a piece of 80 acres, 160 rods long and 
80 rods wide, and calculate four rows to the 
rod running one way. If the breaking up and 
harrowing cost two dollars per acre, we have 
$160, as the cost of preparing the ground for the 
crop. There will be 320 rows in the plot, and 
with a drill drawn by one horse, the corn may 
be dropped 1 foot apart, and covered in four 
days, the horse walking 20 miles a day. At 
$2.50 a day, this would be $10. It will take a 
man and pair of horses four days to cultivate 
once, which at $3.50 per day, will cost $14, and 
for cultivating five times, $70, making the 
whole cost $240. The 80 acres with this atten- 
tion, on good land, would produce 40 bushels 
to the acre or more, say 3,200 bushels. The 
corn fodder, we think, would be a fair offset 
against the expense of harvesting and storing, 
as it is now generally admitted that, well cured 
and eared for, it is worth two-thirds as much as 
the best hay. This would make the cost of the 
corn a trifle less than eight cents a bushel. 

Cultivating the same piece by the old method, 
the cost of preparing the ground would be the 
same, $160; marking out the ground both ways, 
with plow, $20; planting at $1 an acre, $80; 
cultivating or plowing between rows, both ways, 
six times, $84; hand-hoeing three times, at 
$1.50 an acre each time hoeing, $364; making 
the expense about $708, or 22 cents—nearly three 
times as much as by the new method—the pro- 
portions, if not the figures, being nearly accurate. 

There are yariations of these methods, in- 
creasing or diminishing the cost. Some do not 
use any drill or planter, but make rows both 
ways and plant by hand, covering with the 
hoe, and do all the cultivation by horse-power. 
The hand planting increases the cost. The use 
of fertilizers increases the expense, but adds to 
the yield enough to make up the difference. 
If the land is poorand the yield is less, of course 
the corn costs more. On some farms the cost 
of raising corn is probably a dollar a bushel. 
On the prairies, under favorable conditions, it 
does not probably exceed ten cents per bushel. 
There is, on an average, we think, a difference 
of two hundred per cent. in favor of the new 
methods. Farmers at the east, with their eyes 
open, should invest early in rock and stump 
pullers, and beat their hoes into sulky cultivators. 








em rt © ee ee 
How the Paper Pays. 
epee 

A good many farmers are still shy of agricul- 
tural papers. They say it don’t pay to take 
them, They never made an experiment but 
they lost money by it. The same men will talk 
about crops by the hour with their neighbors, 
comparing their own practice with what they 
see and hear of in others. The agricultural pa- 
per does for its readers, on a much larger scale, 
simply what these men do for themselves, at 
much greater expense. 





thousand sources the details of farm experience 
all over the country, and gives them in a con- 
densed form. These results, surely, are no worse 
for being printed. They are generally stated 
With as much accuracy as the farmer would give 
them in his own language. To most cultivators 
these details of experience are instructive, and 
are most prized by those who know the most. 
They furnish important hints to all, They 
serve to quicken thought, and to make the prac- 
tice of farmers more profitable. A single sug- 
gestion acted upon often makes a difference of 
dollars in the productiveness of every acre un- 
der the plow. Here it guards against loss, there 
it makes large gains, It leads the farmer to 
study his business, and puts him in the way of 
learning much more from his own observation 
and experience. He gets out of the ruts, and 
thinks as he works. He uses his brains and 
grows as aman, and as a consequence, therefore, 
makes everything else grow that he touches, 
a et ee ee 
Corn Cribs, 
a oo 

Whatever temporary expedients the grower 
of Indian corn may resort to for storing his crop, 
he at last comes to a crib as a prime necessity. 
The rail pen is a very insecure inclosure, much 
exposed to damage from the storms, and an in- 
vitation for any thief to plunder. Storing in 
the garret is a very laborious business, and un- 
less spread very thin, it is exceedingly liable to 
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Fig. 1.—conWECTICUT CORN OBIS. 


injure by mould. Spread upon the barn floor, 
it is always in the way, and free plunder to all 
the rats and mice upon the premises. This 
grain is more liable to injury from imperfect 
curing than any other that we raise. Wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, and buckwheat are easily 
cured in the field, so that a few 
days or weeks after cutting they 
can be thrashed there, and im- 
mediately stored in bins or sent to 
- market. But Indian corn has a 
much larger kernel, and grows upon 
a thick stout cob from which it 





Fig. 2. 


takes months to expel the moisture after it is 


fully ripe. Each section has its peculiar con- 
trivances for storing this grain on the cob. In 
the South it is quite common tostore husks and 
all in the barn or some other outbuilding. In 
the North they have buildings put up especially 
for storing the husked ears, 

The Connecticut corn crib, (Fig. 1,) is the 


common type at the 
East, and has many 
good qualities. It sets 


upon posts covered with 
inverted tin pans, (Fig. 
2) to make it inaccess- 
ible to rats and mice. 
These posts are a foot or 
more in diameter, and 
two or three feet from 
the surface of the ground to the bottom of the 





It gathers up from a | building. Sometimes flat stones, two or three 
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feet broad, are substituted for the tin pans, but 
the latter are preferred. The sides of the build- 





ing are made of slats nailed to sills and plates 
at bottom and top, and to one or more girders be- 


tween. The bin upon the inside is made by a 
board partition, three or four feet from the sid- 
ing. The boards are movable, and are put up 
as the crib is filled. The remaining space be- 
tween the bins is used for shelling corn or as a 
receptacle for bags and barr@p, and the back 
part is sometimes used for a tool-house, or fitted 
with bins for storing shelled corn or other graia. 

Fig. 3 represents the end view of the model 
Pennsylvania corn crib, and Fig. 6 the side view 
showing the mode of construction. Fig. 4 shows 
the same thing with a more economical roof. 
Fig. 5 shows two of these cribs with a roof 
thrown over them to form a convenient shed or 
shelter for carts, wag- 
ons, and farming tools 
Semetimes the pas- 
sage is boarded up at 
one end, and furnished 
with doors at the other. 
These cribs are entered 
at one end by a narrow 
door, and the whole 
space is occupied by the corn. They are from 
three to five fect in width, and give very perfect 
ventilation to the ears. They have usually a 
stone foundation with a sill and board floor 
above. They are not usually rat proof. They 
are made of any desirable size, and cribs hold- 
ing from five hundred to a thousand bushels are 
common. In case the farm enlarges, and more 
room is wanted, the roof of Fig. 3 is extended 
downward on one or both sides; or other cribs 
are added, and more room is made for carts. 
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The American Buffalo. 
oe 

The fine picture on our first page introduces 
this magnificent and valuable animal to the no- 
tice of the reader, but the arrangement of our 
pages forbid our writing but very briefly in 
connection. No one can look into the history 
of the Buffalo on this Continent, its rapid ex- 
tirpation east of the Mississippi, and wherever 
civilization really sets her foot, without a feeling 
of pain. With the Indians, these splendid herds 
are rapidly approaching extinction. The pres- 
ent range of the Buffalo is the Great Plains be- 
tween the northern part of Texas and the Red 
River of the North, and between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains. Here they 
exist in immense numbers, so great that parties 
crossing the plains have sometimes been a week 
and more in passing through a herd. Mr. Hayes, 
the artist, writes: “The Buffalo isa timid animal, 
and generally will run from a man; but when 
parties are in the neighborhood of one of these 
herds, the great danger ts from a stampede, in 
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which case it requires the utmost care and watch- 
fulness to prevent the mass of frightened ani- 
mals from running over the camp, or making 
the cattle break from the corral,and join the 
terror stricken herd, leaving the traveler to 
pursue the remainder of bis journey on foot. 

Thecows bring forth inthe spring, producing 
one and sometimes two calves, at which time 
the herds break into small bands, of from half 
a dozen to fifty; and remain so until the au- 
tumn, when they come together again. 

Many attempts have been made to cross the 
Buffalo with the domestic cattle. The Buffalo 
bull has been crossed with the domestic cow, 
and the heifer calf from this union has bred 
with both the Buffalo and domestic bull; no at- 
tempt has succeeded in crossing the domestic 
bull with the Buffalo cow. The Buffalo has 
been broken to the yoke, but is said to be un- 
reliable and dangerous. 

The hump is caused by the prolongation of 
the processes of the spine, commencing at the 
first dorsal vetebra. The second, which is long- 
est, sometimes measures twenty-two inches in 


length. Across the top of these processes runs 


the strong ligqwnent which serves to raise the | 


enormous head. This hump gives a formidable 
appearance to the animal, and when coming di- 
rectly towards you, with the head down, pre- 
sents a similar outline to the freshwater sunfish. 
The flesh of the Buffalo bears about the same 
relation to beef that venison does to mutton. 

The Buffalo is the main dependence of the 
Indians, and it is a low estimate that half a mil- 
lion are destroyed yearly. About fifty-five 
thousand robes are annually brought to market, 
the skin of the cow only being saved for that 
purpose, that of the bull being too thick to dress. 
This operation is performed by the squaws.” 

The destruction of the Buffalo, as now car- 
ried on, is sheer wantonness in the exercise of 
the ability to kill. Often only the tongues are 
taken; often not even these, but the animals 
counted as they roll in mortal agony, that their 
destruction may be boasted of by the hunters. 
This certainly calls for action on the part of 
the Government to prevent it, and preserve 
some representatives of these great herds for 
future generations to make use of, if we cannot. 
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The Crops—Editorial Correspondence. 
—_.o— 

One of our editorial corps is up in one of the 
New England States—-we won’t say which one— 
fishing for his health. He sends us the follow- 
ing: “ When I went off, it was with the injunc- 
tion not to put pen to paper while I was gone, 
so I will write in pencil. While I have caught 
fish, the weight of which “averaged well)(i. e. 
the boy with me caught a 6", pound pickerel, 
while mine was only *|, of a pound, making the 
average 3'|, pounds,) I could not help between 
spells having an eye to the crops, and I give 
the result of my observation. 

“MULLEIN promises fair, and though rather 
late, there is a good stand, and no fear of scarce- 
ty of seed for next year. 

“Witp Parsnips.—I am surprised at the 
abundance of this crop. In some fields it grows 
with such luxuriance that the fence cannot re- 
strain it, and it has run over and fills the road- 
side. There will be nolack of Wild Parsnips 
at this point, an1 probably the breadth of land 
devoted to it will increase each year. 

“Virer’s Bueioss.—Some fine patches of this 
It isa rather local crop, but I 
do not see why it should be. A small patch of 
it in a meadow or pasture will soon run every- 





are to be seen. 














thing else ont, and in a few years the field will 
be covered with its beautiful blue flowers, and 
the plant will become so well established that 
there need not be the least fear of losing the 
it Eehinm vulgare. 


stock. Botanists eall 

“CANADA TuHtstLeE.—This seems to be the 
staple crop of the farms hereabouts, and, on the 
whole, promises well. In some fields I noticed 
that the crop is interfered with by a few oats, 
but notwithstanding this, I think there will be 
an average yield. The farmers in these parts 
economize every available foot of Jand, and 
devote the roadsides to the Canada Thistle. 
This, I believe, from purely benevolent 
motives, for while their fields supply seed for 
home use, the plants by the roadside are sure to 
give the neighbors ail the seed they want. 
“These seem to be the principal growths of 
this neighborhood, though some of minor im- 
portance are to be found. Elecampane is grown 
to some extent, as are Ox-eye or White Daisy, 
Tansy, ete., but they are fast being superseded 
by the Canada Thistle. Wild Carrot, so abun- 
dant in York State, seems to receive but little 
attention here, but it will doubtless come in. 
Corn, oats, and the like are grown to some ex- 
tent, but the land is mainly devoted to the crops 
I have mentioned above, of which I see not 
the Jeast reason to fear a reduced yield.” 


is 
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A Western Grazing Farm. 


——— 
The immense consumption of beef cattle in 
the great seaboard cities, has built up a great 
business extending clear across the Mississippi 
Valley into Texas. There are at least four dis- 
tinct branches of this business: the raising of 
the cattle in districts where there are no inclo- 
sures, and where ear-marks are the only badge 
of ownership; the purchase and removal of 
these cattle to the more thickly-settled regions 
where there are inclosed pastures, and beef is 
higher; the fattening of these animals; and 
their forwarding to the eastern markets. 
There are many farms in the West, some of 
them of vast extent, whose chief product is fat 
beeves. The whole farm is managed with refer- 
ence to this result. If grain and grass are rais- 
ed it is to feed to cattle. If hogs are kept it is 
to consume what the cattle do not perfectly di- 
gest, and to gather up the waste. If wheat is 
raised, it is for the purpose of subduing the soil, 
and getting it into better condition to produce 
grass. Messrs. Fowler and Earl, of Lafayette, 
Ind., have a farm of 24,000 acres in Benton Co., 
of that State, which is worked exclusively to 
prepare cattle for market. The enterprise was 
begun some three years ago, and, as will be seen, 
has involved a large expenditure of capital. The 
land alone, at six dollars an acre, must have 
cost nearly $150,000. The tract lies upon Mud 
and Sugar creeks, and is about eight miles long, 
by five broad, and is well watered by these 
streams. The first step toward improvement 
was the inclosure and subdivision of 13,000 
acres of the prairie with a board fence. This 
was made with cedar posts, seven and a half 
feet long, three feet in the ground, and placed 
at a distance of six feet apart. Upon these,boards 
were nailed, making a fence four and a half 
feet high. The 13,000 acres were divided into 
eleven fields, making in all about forty-three 
miles of board fence, at a cost of $850 a mile, or 
$36,550. The remaining 11,000 acres have just 
been furnished with seventy-seven miles of 
Osage Orange hedge, which will be in condition 
to turn cattle, in three years from planting. The 
farm and the improvements are under the cfli- 








cient management of A. D. Raub, Esq., who re- 

sides upon the place. 

It is found that the cultivated grasses are 
| more nutritious than the wild, and the aim is 
about a thousand acres a year into 
meadow. This requires at least two years of 
cropping. The prairie is broken in May and 
June with five yoke of eattle and a piow which 
turns a furrow from eighteen to twenty-two 
inches wide, and about three inches deep. This 
is planted with corn, which receives no cultiva- 
tion, and yields about forty bushels to the acre. 
The corn is followed by wheat, either of the fall 
or spring variety, and with the wheat is sown a 
mixture of four parts of herds-grass and one of 
red clover, at the rate of one bushel to five acres. 
This is mowed the first season after it takes 
possession, and after that it is turned into pas- 
ture. The tendency of the pasturing, it is 
thought is to run out the herdsgrass and red 
clover, and to bring in the blue grass and white 
clover, Which need no seeding. It is expected 
that these pastures once established will be per- 
manent, and fully equal in value to the celebrat- 
ed blue grass pastures of Kentucky. It seems 
to flourish quite as well here as in Kentucky, 
and it only needs good husbandry to make their 
pastures quite as famous, 

It is expected, when the whole tract is brought 
into grass, that it will carry 8000 cattle a year, 
and its present productiveness justifies this 
estimate. The cattle of three or four years 
of age are bought of drovers and small farmers, 
from January to April, wherever they can be 
bought to the best advantage. The corn is 
} drawn from the field where it was raised, and 
where it has stood in shocks through the win- 
ter, and is fed out to the cattle upon the open 
prairie. They eat the corn quite clean, and the 
leaves from the stalks. They are also fed with 
hay of which about nine hundred tons were 
cured last year. The cattle come to grass in 
high condition, and by June or July the best of 
them are ripe for the butcher, and they are sold 
off in lots to suit purchasers, as they fatten 
through the summer and fall. <A lot of 176 
bullocks, averaging a little over 1400 pounds 
each, was sold the last of July at seven and a half 
cents a pound. The custom is to sell by live 
weight, twelve hours after the cattle have been 
last fed and watered. This sale amounted to 
over $18,000. There were 1250 acres in corn 
last year, and the yield was about forty bushels 
to the acre; 500 acres were sown in winter 
wheat, much of which was winter killed ; 550 
acres were sown With spring wheat of the Italian 
and Tea varieties which were a decided success. 
Thus far much more money has been expended 
than received in this enterprise, but there can 
be no doubt that it will prove a good invest- 
ment. Other items of interest upon this farm 
are noticed elsewhere. 


| to bring 
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\ Forwarding Beeves to the Eastern 
Markets, 


The great demand for beef in our seaboard 
cities is felt in the Mississippi Valley and be- 
yond, and millions of capital are invested in 
supplying it. Chicago alone has about two mil- 
lions invested in fixtures for carrying on this 
business, and sends east about a thousand cattle 
aday. But these are not all fat cattle, nor do 
they immediately reach their destination. Many 
tarry for a year or more, and change hands sev- 
eral times before they reach the consumer. The 
large towns farther east become centers of a cat- 
tle trade, where they are collected from the pas- 
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tures in which they have been fattened, and 
from whence they are forwarded tomarket. We 
tame upon traces of this trade at Lafayette, In- 
diana, and made some inquiries of Col. W. J. 
Templeton, who is engaged in it, as to the mode 
of sending fat cattle to market. Onan average 
he forwards about three hundred head every 
week during the year. The cattle are bought, 
generally of the large farmers, or at large mar- 


‘kets, and are forwarded in open slat cars by 


rail. They are well fed and watered before start- 
ing, and the first stop on the journey is at Toledo, 
where they are taken out of the cars for feeding, 
and rest for twenty-four hours. They havea sim- 
ilar stop at Buffalo, and another at Albany, 
whence they come through to New York, and 
are discharged from the cars into the cattle pens 
to be sold to the butchers. It takes about six 
days to transport a lot of cattle from Lafayette 
to New York, with the necessary rest. This is 
very important, as it brings the cattle to the 
butcher without much loss of weight and in 
good condition. The cost of transportation, by 
special contract with the railroad companies, is 
about eleven dollars a head. Without this ar- 
rangement, the cost would be sixteen dollars or 
more. Ifthe bullocks averaged eleven hundred 
pounds each of beef, it would cost only a cent 
a pound to get them to market. This is about 
thie real difference between beef in Indiana and 
in this city, and all that is paid over that goes 
to the shipper, the butcher, and the retailer, 
each of whom makes a respectable profit. Is 
it necessary for the consumer to pay from twen- 
ty to thirty-five cents a pound for beef, to keep 
these gentlemen thriving and good-natured ? 








Raising Corn on the Prairie Sod. 
—e— 

Corn is usually the first crop put into the vir- 
gin soil, whether upon the prairie or in the fresh 
clearings of the forest at the West and South. 
It prepares the way for cotton, and for wheat 
and grass as well. There is some variety in the 
methods of handling the crop, but in most cases 
it is a very simple process. The practice of 
breaking the sod in May and June, and turning 
it over ina very thin, broad slice, about three 
inches thick, is almost universal. The ranker 
the grass at the time of breaking, the better for 
the rotting process. Very strong plows are 
used to break this sod,and it requires about 
five yoke of oxen, or their equivalent in horses 
or mules, to do it well. The shallow plowing 
is found in experience to do better than the 
deeper upon the virgin sod. The sod rots bet- 
ter, and the corn grows with luxuriance. The 
planting immediately follows the breaking. This 
is done with a variety of appliances, but upon 
the large farms always with machinery. At the 
farm of Messrs. Fowler and Earl, in Benton Co., 
Ind., it is done with a large, heavy drill, some- 
thing like Brown’s Corn Planter. It plants two 
rows at a time, three feet eight inches apart, and 
cighteen inches apart in the row, three kernels 
of corn in the hill. The drill is made about six 
inches deep, with sharp steel cutters, which 
sever the sod and drop the corn, which is coy- 
ered by aroller. It takes four horses abreast to 
draw the machine and two men to manage it, 
and it will plant about twenty acres a day. This 
machine works very well, and is considered an 
improvement upon anything yet tried. It cuts 
the sod so clean that it is not much disturbed. 
The deep planting of the corn is considered a 
safeguard against drought. The vegetable mold 
is so loose above it that it is not smothered as it 
would be in older and more compact loams. 





After the planting, the ground is gone over with 
cutter harrows, and rolled with a heavy roller. 
There are no weeds upon the sod, and there is 
no cultivation. The yield is about forty bushels 
to the acre. We think if the rows were four 
fect apart, and the stalks two in a hill, there 
would be more corn. Cultivation with a light 
harrow or cultivator, just to disturb the surface 
of the inverted sod, would also probably increase 
the yield. There are machines that plant two 
rows at a time, and with such regularity in the 
hills as to make rows running both ways. This 
is a great advantage in older soils, where there 
are weeds to be subdued by cultivation. Cul- 
tivation on old ground is performed with a 
great variety of implements, but almost always 
with horse-power. There are shovel-plows and 
double shovel-plows and bar-plows,  culti- 
vators, and harrows, and last, but not least, the 
sulky cultivator, which goes astride the row 
with two horses, and finishes the cultivation at 
once. With this implement cultivation becomes 
a genteel business, and a lady, handy with the 
reins, night.elean out her dozen acres in a day, 
with no more fatigue than in riding to market. 
Some M. D., who is not a quack, we suspect 
will soon be recommending this as a substitute 
for the water-cure in nervous diseases. We 
know it would be good for thecorn, and it might 
help a certain class of invalids just as much. 

When the corn is well glazed, it is cut near 
the roots, and shocked in bunches made up of 
sixteen hills each. Here it remains until it is 
wanted for fodder, when it is drawn out upon 
the sod, and fed to cattle, if grazing is the style 
of the farm. If pork is the chief product, the 
swine are often turned into a field of standing 
corn, and left to do their own harvesting. Of 
course, there is some waste in this process, but 
where corn costs less than 20 cents a bushel, 
the waste does not keep people awake o’ nights. 
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Specialties in Farming—Hops. 








The age of Homespun is past, and the ten- 
dency of society is now very strongly in the di- 
rection of the division of labor. Men confine 
themselves more and more to the doing of one 
thing as a means of livelihood. This is more 
manifest in other callings than in that of hus- 
bandry, but it is beginning to be felt even in 
this. Fifty years ago, the farmer mainly clothed 
as well as fed his family, furnished lights and 
fuel, and did the most of his own tinkering and 
cobbling. One by one mechanics and manufac- 
turers have come to his aid, until he has little 
else to do but till the soil. Long ago, the spin- 
ning wheel, cards and loom disappeared from 
the kitchen, and are now only looked for in the 
lumber of the garret. Tin candle moulds drove 
out candle rods and dips, and whale oil and 
petroleum banished tallow candles. Authracite 
has taken the place of wood at many a farmer's 
fireside, and the forest is only valued for timber. 
He no more sleds wood in winter, and his wife 
goes wool gathering among magazines and 
quarterlies rather than among Saxony and South 
Down fleeces. Instead of the general farming 
which was once almost universal in the North 
and East, we have now many specialties in hus- 
bandry, which are becoming more clearly de- 
fined. This, no doubt, has its advantage in pe- 
cuniary results, but we are not so clear about 
its influence upon manhood. The old style 
farming gave a wonderfully varied discipline to 
all the powers of body and mind. The modern 
gymnasium could hardly put the body into 
more postures, and better discipline every mus- 














cle. It sharpened the wits, and developed the 
inventive faculties, so that the graduate of the 
farm was prepared for every emergency in life. 
He was not likely to find any new obstacles or 
difficulties that had not been met and overcome 
in his early discipline. Possibly some substitute 
may be found for this training, but we are a 
little skeptical. However that may be, there is 
no mistaking the tendency of farm life in our 
country to a division of labor. In the vicinity 
of all our large towns and villages, there has 
sprung up,within a few years,a distinct business, 
known as truck farming. A man buys a few 
acres, often less than ten, raises vegetables for 
the city markets, educates his family, gets a 
competence, and if the city grows fast enough, 
leaves a fortune to his heirs by the rise of his 
real estate. Nearly allied to this, and sometimes 
united with it, is fruit farming. Then there are 
whole farms devoted mainly to the production 
of some one article, as hay, onions, hops, tobacco, 
ete. Then there is the production of milk for 
the supply of the city; cheese farming and but- 
ter farming, and both combined ; sheep farming, 
and grazing to make beef. In the grain districts, 
the chief business is the production of wheat, 
oats, and corn for sale. This style of farming, 
no doubt, simplifies the business, and generally 
pays better. There will come, however, bad 
years, and defective crovs, and if the farmer 
stakes everything upon one product, he is liable 
to lose a year’s labor. This is a thing which 
never happens in a varied husbandry. 
Sometimes these specialties are enormously 
profitable. We recently visited the hop farm 
of M. C. Wetmore, near Rochester, who makes 
hops his main product. There are thirty 
acres in the farm, and he has this year fifteen 
acres in hops—four on poles by the old method, 
and eleven on strings, about seven feet from the 
ground. He sold last year, from fourteen acres, 
$10,000 worth of hops, and this year, judging 
from the look of the vines, the product will be 
still larger. Hops sold last year for sixty-five 
cents a pound. This article can be raised at a 
profit for tencents a pound. He gets about 
1100 pounds to the acre ingood years. He finds 
the strings very much better than the poles; they 
cost about one-eighth as much, and make a 
yield of 200 pounds more to the acre, and save 
a good dealof labor in the picking. These 
are facts worth knowing among our hop grow- 
ing friends. A small farm, well tilled, with a 
single crop, will keep a man out of the almshouse. 
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Agricultural Improvement. 
— 

Tt has always been our custom to accept from 
every source suggestions bearing in however 
slight a degree upon improvement in agricul- 
ture, and using them as best we can for the good 
of the public. We get a great variety of letters, 
but rarely have we had a communication so 
sensible and suggestive as the following, from 
so humble a source. We commend it to cer- 
tain of our readers who will no doubt sympa- 
thize with our correspondent in his sentiments. 

Editors of the American Agriculturist :—That 
you may understand me the better, and be less 
surprised at my suggestions, I must tell you at 
the outset that I am one of a troupe of perform- 
ers who have been for some years traversing 
this broad and beautiful land, seeing and being 
seen. It is our highest ambition to imitate as 
well as we can the actions of mankind, and the 
kind gentlemen who conduct us over the coun- 
try exact no other reward. They furnish us, as 
you know, both ponies and dogs for horses ; they 
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RACE FOR THE 


INTENSELY EXCITING AND GREAT MORAL 


clothe us like human beings, and we do the best 
we can to act like men in all the different cir- 
cumstances in life in which we sce them. We 
find it a very great aid to us in successful imi- 
tation, to study the motives of men, and by 
these we judge of their actions, 

This is what leads me to write to you,—and 
now to come directly to the point. It appears 
to us that to make people take an interest in the 
things which are of most yalue to them, is a 
great art. Thus subjects of no use interest 
everybody, but only the wise among men are 
interested in matters which promise lasting 
benefit to mankind, or even to themselves. 

We have been repeatedly engaged to perform 
at some of the minor Agricultural Fairs and 
Cattle Shows, and the general features of those 
exhibitions have impressed us most favorably, 
but it seems to us passing strange, while a town 
is full of strangers attracted by the fair, and the 
grounds surrounding are quite crowded, that so 
few people enter the enclosure until the time 
for the horse-race, the balloon ascension, or our 

‘monkey-show. Once in, these people see and 
learn a great deal of use to them. In our inno- 
cence, we supposed that the horse-races were 
really trials of speed, and tended to improve the 
breeds of that fine animal, but from what we 
learn from the horses, this is not so, for they 
seldom are allowed to exhibit their good qual- 
ities, being held back or urged forward, accord- 











ALL-WIN PURSE 
ATTRACTION OF THE 
ing to their jockey’s whims, and these jockeys 
or drivers are influenced by pay received from 
various parties, and so make the honest horses 
lose or win the race, not on their merits, but 
according as they are paid by their employer or 
by those inimical to him; or, as it often happens, 
the owners arrange the race between them- 
selves, and, winning or losing, divide the purse. 

Now monkeys are good riders, and so far as 
they know, they are honest, and money is of no 
vaiue to them; and, besides, being morally irre- 
sponsible, the employment of Jocko for a jockey 
would prevent the distressing moral corruption 
to which these drivers and riders are subjected. 
Why not then, I ask, employ monkeys and apes 
at these “agricultural fairs” more extensively ? 

Moreover, as this racing, instead of being ben- 
eficial, is injurious to horses, we would suggest 
the employment of dogs, as less liable to injury, 
and answering well, with monkey-riders, the 
sole purpose of horse-races, as conducted by 
agricultural societies,—that of drawing a crowd. 

One point more :—In many parts of this coun- 
try itis very discreditable to have anything to 
do with the running or trotting of horses, so by 
all artfully selected names the Fair managers 
cover up the real character of the horse-races 
which they superintend. They are, they say, 
“tests of speed,” “ trials of wind, bottom, and en- 
durance,” and simply, the best means for the 
judges to decide upon the relative merits of dif- 
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ferent horses. This, we see, is all a pretence. 
The truth is, they want an exciting scene, and 
though they regret the betting and gambling 
which always attends horse-races, (at any rate 
after the first year or two,) yet they know of no 
other way to draw acrow4d, to fill up their treas- 
ury, pay their premiums, and so do all the good 
they can with their Agricultural Society. The 
employment of us and our dogs will give all the 
excitement, draw the same crowd, and interest 
more people, while it will neither foster gam- 
bling, betting, calling things by false names, nor 
immorality of any sort. Moral or immoral, it 
is all one to us, yet even we dislike to have the 
good people wound their consciences, and play 
the hypocrite to no good purpose. Please ob- 
serve that we require no race-course, but only a 
smooth bit of turf or tan-bark. Where race- 
courses, (called “tracks,”) cannot be afforded, 
“ fomale equestrianism” has, I believe, been tried 
with entire suecess, so far as gathering the 
crowd, (to do them good,) is concerned, but the 
effects upon the females are said to be anything 
but good, from the moral and modest stand- 
point from which we poor monkeys are forced 
to view these things for the reasons stated. 

T enclose a picture of what might, I think, 
take the place of horse-racing and of all im- 
moral and indelicate shows at fairs. Let your 
readers see it, and then judge for themselves. 

Yours, jocularly, JOCKO THE JOCKEY. 
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Petunias Then and Now. 
Do any of ot old horticultural friends ree- 
ollect their first Petunia? Over thirty years 


neighboring forests? Why should not these | the work of planting the road-side is yet to be 


rows of trees extend every year, along every 
thoroughfare, until the villagers meet in the 
honorable rivalry of mending their ways, and 


ago, we cherished our first one as a prized | beautifying the country ? We havea good many 


house plant. It was the old Pe- 
tunia nyctagyniflora, the first one 
introduced into cultivation. It 
had coarse white flowers, but then 
it produced them abundantly, and 
it was altogether a pleasing plant. 
Great was our surprise when we 
found that the plant could be 
grown as a garden annual, and 
greater still when we discovered 
that it would grow from self-sown 
seeds, and in fact become, in 
some places, a weed. After the 
common white species, came the 
purple one, greatly superior to the 
other. Then began a course of 
improvement by the crossing of 
these two and with other species, 
and now we have the Petunia 
ranking as a florist’s flower, pre- 
senting a great number of named 
varieties, both single and double. 
Some of the3ingle ones are beauti- 
fully veined or blotched, and the 
habit of the plant is greatly im- 
proved as well as the texture and 
fineness of the flowers. For bed- 
ding purposes we much prefer the 
finer single varieties to the double 
ones. The choice kinds are prop- 
agated from cuttings, which strike 
root with the greatest ease, but 
seeds of good sorts will produce 
nice plants, and there is a chance 
of getting fine varieties in this way. 

The double varieties are now 
becoming numerous. Some of the 
flowers are enormous in size, 
beautiful in color, and very fra- 
grant. The variety, Abraham 
Lincoln, is one of the most gen- 
erally distributed and best known. 
Something after the same style is 
a new variety sent out this year 
by Mr. J. Kadletz, Staten Island, 
and named by him Mrs. Peter 
Henderson. The flower is large, 
of good shape, and very brilliant, 
the ground white, with a purple 
blotch on the tip of cach petal. 
Mr. K. considers this the best of 
his numerous seedlings. Messrs. 
Frost & Co., of the Genesee Valley 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., have also sent us 
specimens of a fine new seedling, called Ed- 
ward Beach, from the gentleman with whom it 
originated. The flowers were full, rich in color, 
and quite equal to any that we have seen. 
Messrs. F. & Co. state that they have had 
blooms measuring over six inches in diameter. 





et 


Tree Planting by the Road-Side. 


ge 

What traveler in the summer has not blessed 
the thoughtful man who planted, or spared from 
the original forest, the road-side tree, where he 
found rest and shelter for himself and his jaded 
beast? Why should we not have continuous 
rows of such trees planted through every farm ? 
Why should not every village center in a town 
form its tree planting association, and line its 
streets with the beautiful indigenous trees that 
are to be had for the cost of digging in the 











DOUBLE PETUNIA—MRS, PETER HENDERSON. 


model avenues in New England and in the 
older parts of the country, where the present 
generation is enjoying the results of the good 
taste and toils of their forefathers. Trees were 
planted when the village streets were first laid 
out, and their branches are now a crown of 
glory, affording shelter from the summer heats. 

We admire the arrangement of those early 
settled towns in the Connecticut River Valley, 
and elsewhere, where they had acommon a mile 
long, and twelve rods wide or more, the houses 
arranged upon the sides, and looking out upon 
the village green beneath the shadows of noble 
elms. These trees are now the glory of the 
village, fondly cherished by the residents, and 
forming beautiful pictures never to be effaced 
from the mind of the stranger who visits them. 

We find hundreds of villages and towns in 
our occasional visits, and they are by no means 
confined to the more recent settlements, where 





done. One or two generations have gone by 
without developing public spirit enough to at- 
tend to this enterprise. The church, the acad- 
emy, the school-house, the inn, and the dwel- 
lings that cluster around them, 
stand through all the scorching 
heats of summer unblest with 
shade. And this is the case too, 
where there is no want of refine- 
ment among the people. The de- 
sirableness of the improvement is 
\ admitted, but there is great lack 
/ of public spirit, and no one pro- 
vokes his neighbor to this kind of 
good works. It is time some- 
thing was done, and we propose 
a familiar talk with the reader 
upon his personal responsibilities 
in the matter. Ifyou live in one 
of these neglected districts, you 
have missionary work before you, 
and it will require a good degree 
of faith to undertake this ministry 
of the beautiful. You may not 
meet with violent opposition and 
personal abuse, but the big pagan, 
Indifference, will resist you at 
every step. The place has stood 
for fifty years, they will tell you, 
without any shade trees, and they 
have got along pretty well. They 
would give money or volunteer 
their men and teams if they could 
see any use in if. But they don’t 
see the necd of it. This, and much 
more like it, will be your first sal- 
utation. Never mind. “There 
is no impossibility to him who 
wills.” Get one man enlisted on 
your side, and if possible let that 
man bea woman. Takethe mat- 
ter up and make a business of it. 
If you have a sewing society in 
the parish, get the ladies interest- 
ed. While they are laboring for 
the heathen, and for the starving 
South, and trying to make the 
wilderness bud and blossom, let 
them have an eye to the wilderness 
along their own street. Buds and 
blossoms are wanting there, and 
the desolate wayside can be made 
“a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” This isa home enter- 
prise that has been neglected quite 
too long. Talk with the minister 
about it, and if he be a man 
of taste,as he is apt to be,get him to preach 
2 sermon on the moral uses of beautiful things, 
text, St. Paul, “ Whatsoever things are lovely,” 
or, better yet, the Great Preacher, ‘* Consider the 
lilies.” There is a great deal of unapplied 
truth in the Bible that touches upon this mat- 
ter of tree planting. Stirup the Farmers’ Club if 
you have one, and if not, form one. Get the 
Horticultural Society or County Agricultural 
Society to offer premiums for planting wayside 
trees. One resolute man in a place can carry 
this much needed reform, and make his name 
immortal. Hillhouse Avenue, in New Haven, 
with its lordly elms, will preserve the name of 
the planter long after his monument has crum- 
bled and his career as a Senator is forgotton. 
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Epamncs AND Epeina PLANts.—Recently 
we saw some cast iron edgings in use around 
peds cut ina lawn; they were of a rustic pate 
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tern, but being painted of a bright red, the effect 
was anything but pleasing. Had they been of 
a subdued or neutral tint, it would have been 
much better, as a scarlet edging detracts from 
Whatever may be in the bed. To the list of 
plants already suggested for edging purposes, we 
have to add Sedum spurium,a dwarf growing 
and hardy species. It spreads rapidiy, and will 
need tobe kept within bounds. <A variegated 
Thyme has been introduced that makes a very 
neat edging. It is like the common Thyme ex- 
cept that each leaf has a delicate white line 
upon the margin. Its general effect is subdued 
and quiet. We have not yet tested its hardiness. 
sO ee 


Seedling Strawberries. 
BY B. HATHAWAY, LITTLE PRAIRIE ROND, MICH, 
° 

The remarks of Mr. Boyden, in the July 
Agriculturist, although correct in the main, 
contain some erroneous statements. 

He says, “The strawberry seed, like several 
other seeds, remains until the following spring 
before it germinates.” How he could adopt 
such an hypothesis, that analogy and observa- 
tion must alike refute, seems unaccountable. 
It is well known that the strawberry is al- 
most cosmopolitan in its character and habits. 
Its geographical range covers three zones, and 
it is alike at home in Lapland, Mexico, South 
America, and the islands of the Pacific. 

For some years I have given attention to the 
improvement of this fruit, and I have never 
failed to get the seed to grow by putting it in 
the ground at once, without previous prepara- 
tion, giving plenty of water, with shade. I have 
at this date—July 14th—hundreds of plants up, 
many of them showing the third leaf, from seed 
sown since the 1st inst. 

For ten years, or more, I have been experi- 
menting with seedling strawberries—have had a 
thousand or more new sorts fruiting in a season. 

Several years were spent in random experi- 
ments, before developing anything like improve- 
ment. I sowed seed from the largest and best 
berries, without regard to class or the sexual 
character of the plant. It was only after discoy- 
ering that seedlings from hermaphrodites, or 
from foreign sorts, or from hybrids in which the 
foreign element predominated, whatever might 
be their sexual character, were of little or no val- 
ue,that I conceived of the true theory of progress. 

It is this: our native scarlet strawberry must 
be the basis of any improvement that will be per- 
manent and valuable. While we may get size 
and, possibly, flavor from foreign sorts, in our na- 
tive kinds alone lies the germ of productiveness. 

Only from the time when I first grew seed- 
lings from the old Virginia scarlet, that were 
purely pistillates, do I date any real progress. 

These were fertilized by the old sorts—Wil- 
son, Triomphe de Gand, Boston Pine, etc., and 
the best of the pistillates grown were used as 
the maternal parents of the next generation. 

Last year I set a small plot of ground—about 
thirty square rods—to several of my new kinds, 
and the leading older sorts, for the purpose of 
testing their relative value and productiveness, 
and the result was as surprising to myself and 
friends as it was gratifying, in disclosing the fact 
that I had several new seedlings that proved 
more productive than the world-renowned 
Wilson even, besides being possessed of other 
qualities that make them of greater value, 

In order to give a more definite idea of the 
test, I will give my plan more in detail. 

The plants were propagated by rooting them 
into thumb-pots, and were put out as they were 
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grown, a row or two at a time, in July, August, 
and some as late as September, and consisted 
of the following sorts: 

2 rows of No. 1 Seedling, 5 of No. 9, 2 of 
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No. 5, 1 of No. 8,1 of No. 10,1 of No. 3,1 of | 


No. 2,2 of Wilson, 1 of Agriculturist, 1 of Brook- 
lyn Scarlet, 1 of Monitor, 1 of Russell's Prolitic. 

The plants were set two feet by four, two 
plants to the hill, and had good culture. 

My most valuable seedlings are identified by 
numbers, and are known as No. 1, 6, 9, and, 
possibly, 3. It was no unusual thing to gather 
a heaping quart of ripe berries from a hill at 
one picking of either of these numbers, except 
6, which is not quite so prolific. 

No. 1, for field culture, will probably take the 
lead. The berry is a light scarlet in color, about 
the size of the Wilson when the latter is not 
overgrown, with fewer small ones, and it will 
hang on the vines for a week after it is ripe, if 
the weather is dry, without spoiling, a quality 
by no means to be overlooked, and as for fruit- 
fulness—it is a marvel to behold. 

No. 3 is about as productive as No. 1, late— 
ten days later than the Wilson. It is a large 
berry, dark colored, juicy, and sour, which is 
equivalent to saying that it will not keep, and 
though hill after hill, set in August last, yielded 
its quart at the first picking, the finer flavor and 
better keeping qualities of the other numbers 
nearly or quite neutralize its value. 

No. 6 is probably the most taking sort to the 
eye, and, possibly, to the majority of people, to 
the taste also, that Ihave. The fruit is large, 
light scarlet, conical, slightly necked, very uni- 
form in size and shape. While none of the ber- 
ries are as large as you will occasionally find a 
Wilson, the average will be as large or larger, 
giving the appearance of having been assorted. 

As to quality, it is a rich acid, with just suffi- 
cient of the pine aroma to give it flavor, while 
it does not possess the insipid sweetness that 
is the characteristic of that class. 

No. 9 has also a very distinctive character. 

It is the strongest growing sort I have on my 
grounds. The berries are medium to large, 
with no small ones; in color, deep scarlet or 
purple crimson, which adds much to its beauty; 
in shape, long—about the form of an overgrown 
blackberry, and in quality it has few compeers, 
It will hang on a long time, if the weather is 
favorable, and will do what I never saw another 
strawberry do before—literally dry into a sweet 
delicious pulp, like a raisin.—Of the other num- 
bers it is needless to speak, though twenty years 
ago they would have been great acquisitions. 

Of the older sorts, the Russell is of no value 
—large, productive, soft, and sour—too many 
small ones—all on the ground, and the plant 
sun-scalds. The Monitor, too tender. The 
Brooklyn Scarlet—healthy,hardy,a good grower, 
sweet fruit—too sweet, but only moderately 
productive. The Agriculturist is the best of 
our recently disseminated kinds, so far as 1 have 
tried. It produced some of the largest berries 
on my grounds. It is about as productive as the 
Wilson under the same treatment—hill culture 
—and of much better quality, and will keep bet- 
ter than that variety, but not so well as is desir- 
able. Its greatest faults are a want of uniform- 
ity in the size of the fruit, and its tendency to 
cockscomb, and irregular shape. 

Of the Wilson it is hardly necessary to speak. 
That its introduction began a new era in straw- 
berry growing, will not be denied; but it will 
be superseded, or, at least, hold a divided realm. 

Very many of the growers of this fruit found 
to their cost, the past season, that it was not 

















wise to set all their eggs under one hen, and 
we think hereafter the later and earlier varieties 
will command the attention that they deserve, 

I will say that none of these new sorts are 
offered for sale. Although they may be found 
valuable on my own grounds, and in comparison 
With the best, this is not a sufficient guarantee 
that they are adapted to universal cultivation. 
They will be put into the hands of leading and 
reliable horticulturists to be pronounced upon, 

In the mean time, that the progress of experi- 
ment may not stop with these results, the best 
plants from the seed of best varieties I have 
yet grown will go into experimental grounds. 





——_ + 


A Trial of Early Peas. 
—— 

The number of peas named in the catalogues 
of seedsmen, each claiming to be the earliest, 
led the Royal Horticultural Society, (England), 
to institute a comparative trial in 1865. The 
results of this trial we gave in May, 1866; these 
were severely criticised, not only by interested 
seedsmen, but hy some of the English Horticul- 
tural Journals. This year another trial has 
been made at the Society’s gardens at Chiswick, 
and we condense the following froyy, 2 report in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle: 

“The earliest Pea was long considered to be 
the Early Frame, which varied slightly, although 
its variations could scarcely be made out as per- 
manently distinct. Sometimes differences were 
indicated by the designations of Double-Blos- 
somed and Single-Blossomed Frames, and 
Early Nimble ; there was, indeed, no Express 
in those days, but there was the Early Race- 
horse, a name indicative of a pea that would 
quickly become fit for use; and there were more 
than twenty others which ultimately proved sy- 
nonymous. From amongst these arose the Early 
Kent, Early Emperor, Prince Albert, and subse- 
quently Sangster’s No. 1, or Daniel O'Rourke. 

Among a number of samples, consisting of 
varieties with differences almost imperceptible, 
some in the course of repeated sowings exhib- 
ited a more luxuriant habit than others; and 
luxuriance militates against earliness. On the 
contrary, Dillistone’s Early, Carter’s First Crop, 
and Sutton’s Ringleader, &c., at the expense of 
luxuriance, have gained earliness over Early 
Frame and Early Emperor. Vegetables of all 
kinds raised from seed are liable to degenera- 
tion. Much depends on a careful selection of 
the plants from which to save the seed; for if 
the most vigorous plants are selected and grown 
in succession in rich soil, a more luxuriant but 
later progeny will result. In this way a variety 
which is found to be the first in point of earli- 
nex* this season, may become only second, third, 
or f. ' thin the next or subsequent years. 

The Committee, at their meeting held on the 
25th inst.,decided that Dillistone’s Early,Carter’s 
First Crop, Sutton’s Ringleader, and Veitch’s 
Early, were identical. There can not be any 
doubt on that point; they were all sown on the 
same day, and they respectively bloomed, slat- 
ted, and became fit for use on the same day. 
They were, moreover, all injured by the frost 
more than any others, but all in an equal degree; 
while Sangster’s No. 1, Dickson’s First and 
Best, &c., under the same conditions, were not 
injured in the slightest degree. 

Dwarf Waterloo is ten days Jater than Sang- 
ster’s No. 1; from 12 to 18 inches high, produc- 
ing large pods, well filled, excellent, earlier than, 
and an improvement on, Bishop’s Long-pod. 

Sudbury A 1, and Nutting’s No. 1 wrinkled, 
are identical. This is a very excellent early 
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white wrinkled marrow, three days earlier than 
Alliance, and with larger and better filled pods ; 
about 18 inches high. 

Carter’s Improved Emperor is very similar to 
Dickson’s First and Best; free bearing, and a 
very excellent stock. 

Sangster’s No. 1 and Daniel O’Rourke are 
synonymous, 

Taber’s Perfection and Early Perfection 
(Brown) are identical ; a day or two later, and 
producing more haulm than Sangster’s No. 1. 

Young’s No, 1 (Veitch) is a capital early Pea, 
of about the same earliness as Sangster’s No. 1, 
but taller and stronger; a good cropper. The 
ripe seed of a pale olive color; darker than any 
of the others in the same class. 

Washington is the same as Early Emperor. 

Carpenter’s Express is a run-out mixed stock. 

Hooper’s Early Rival is a much mixed stock 
of Sangster’s No. 1. 

London Conqueror is a third-rate stock of the 
old Early Frame. 

Taber’s 68, a shade dwarfer, but is in other 
respect identical with Dickson’s Favorite. 

Essex Rival (Eley) is seven to eight days later 
than Sangster’s No. 1; a large pale-podded 
white marrow, with blotched foliage, about four 
feet high, of the old Ringwood Marrow class. 
The peas when cooked are of a nice green color; 
it is a very productive and most excellent pea. 

Sutton’s Long-podded Tom Thumb seems 
very much like the Old Spanish Dwarf. 

Carter’s Improved Tom Thumb shows no im- 
provement. 

Little Gem (Turner), a blue wrinkled marrow, 
is truly a little gem, coming into use but a few 
days after Sangster’s No. i, having very large 
pods, very productive, and of excellent quality. 
This can not be too highly recommended. 

Multum in Parvo (Nutting) resembles Little 
Gem, but with somewhat broader pods, and is 
a few days later than that variety.” 

ee 
The Garden and the Farm. 
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In a somewhat extended journey we have had 
our eyes open to see the farmers’ gardens. We 
have seen the poor patches, called gardens, in 
which peas and beans were struggling with 
mustard and other weeds, and, as far as wecould 
see, the weeds generally had the best of it. Peas, 
beans, cabbages, cucumbers, beets, squashes, and, 
rarely, tomatoes, make up the usual variety. 
How rarely we see an asparagus bed, while 
spinach, egg plant, salsify, okra, and even sweet 
corn are seldom met with. How a farmer can 
do without asparagus and sweet corn, is beyond 
our comprehension. The one, when once estab- 
lished, will yield for years a supply in early 
spring, just at the time when all green things 
are scarce, and therefore the more acceptable ; 
the other, as easily raised as any other corn, 
and no one who has once tasted its delicious 
kernels will ever again go to the field for roast- 
ing ears. We must mention one notable excep- 
lion to this general neglect. Not far from Glen’s 
Falls, N. Y., we passed a farm which attracted 
attention from the excellent condition of its 
fences and the neat appearance of its fields. Up- 
on nearing the house, our eyes were delighted 
with the sight of a large and well kept kitchen 
garden, in which there appeared to be an exten- 
sive variety of esculent vegetables. Had it not 
rained torrentS, we should have tried to ascer- 
tain the name of this exemplary farmer—-we 
know from the looks of his garden that he reads 
the Agriculturist, and we congratulate him and 
his family that they can enjoy so many of the 





good things that earth affords to those who will 
take a little trouble to procure them. If farmers 
would grow a few acres less-of corn or wheat, 
and devote the Jabor required for these to a 
good kitchen garden, it would pay in the saving 
of meat, and doubly pay in the amount of satis- 
faction and contentment it would bring. Farm- 
ers, do you know that the sameness and unat- 
tractiveness of the table has much to do with 
the desire of your sons to leave home? Content- 
ment with daily pork and potatoes, with an 
occasional variation to cabbage, is hardly to be 
expected. A family garden is humanizing. 
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Why Transplanted Trees Die. 
ae 

“ WorTH KNOWING— TRANSPLANTING TREES. 
—If the Commissioners of the Central Park 
would give strict orders to mark the north side 
of trees with red chalk before they are taken 
up, and when set out to have the tree put in the 
ground with its north side to the north in its 
natural position, a large proportion would live. 
Ignoring this law of nature is the cause of so 
many transplanted trees dying. If the north 
side is exposed to the south, the heat of the sun 
is too great for that side of the tree to bear, and 
therefore it dries up and decays.” 

Those worthy gentlemen who are engaged in 
adorning our Central Park, will be grateful for 
this bit of advice. They have lost agreat many 
trees there. They die by the hundred every 
year, and many thousands in all have been lost, 
and all for the want of “a piece of red chalk.” 
We quote this as a sample of the “ profane and 
old wives’ fables” that are circulated in the farm- 
er’s column of some of our cotemporaries. The 
assertion that the change of the side of a tree 
from north to south in transplanting «affects the 
chances of its living, is without any basis of facts 
sufficient to support it. It may or may not be 
true. We believe it has as little to do with the 
life of a tree as the phase of the moon at the 
time of transplanting, and the assertion is cal- 
culated to do injury by diverting attention from 
the causes which do make new plantations fail- 
ures, These are the loss of too many of the fine 
rootlets in taking up the tree, the drying of 
the roots in removal, the want of drainage and 
preparation of the soil, careless handling and 
planting, want of mulching, and the prevalence 
of severe drying winds immediately after plant- 
ing. These evils are not to be remedied by 
a piece of red chalk or the skin of a black cat. 





Horticulture in Indiana. 
_o— 

We were agreeably surprised in our recent 
visit to see so many evidences of progress in 
this delightful art. Indiana has not only a State 
Society with its volume of transactions, but sev- 
eral auxiliary societies in the larger towns, 
which have frequent meetings, and are doing 
much, with fine fruits and flowers, to awaken 
an interest in gardens, The State Society is in 
the sixth year of its existence, and holds two 
sessions annually of several days each, which 
are well attended, and occupied with lively dis- 
cussions. These meetings, reports of which are 
published in the papers, are diffusing a knowl- 
edge of the better varieties of fruit, and encour- 
aging the planting of orchards and vineyards, 
The influence of these discussions is ap- 
parent in all the older parts of the State, 
especially in the suburbs of the large towns. 

The climate and soil of this State are favora- 
ble to fruit culture, and nearly all the small 
fruits flourish in the greatest luxuriance, with 
ordinary care. The apple and pear are at home, 











and can be raised in any desired quantities. 
Apples are abundant this season throughout the 
State. We saw but one orchard that had any 
appearance of disease, or was not well filled 
with fruit, if it had reached bearing age. There 
are many young orchards a few years out, or 
just planted, that are looking in perfect health. 
Pears are not as extensively planted, but flour- 
ish quite as well, and in the opinion of a gentile- 
man of Jarge experience, do quite as well as the 
apple, and bear with more uniformity. Grapes 
are cultivated to some extent, and many in the 
vicinity of the cities are planting vineyards. 
The Concord is unquestionably the most popu- 
lar grape #7 the State, and the vines that have 
been planted are now so generally in bearing 
condition, that fruit growers understand where- 
of they affirm. The Hartford Prolific stands 
next, but drops its berries from the bunch. 
The Delaware and Rebecca are superb, but are 
poor growers. We found one fruit grower who 
cultivated the latter in the shade, to prevent it 
from casting its leaves, a calamity to which it 
is exceedingly liable. The newer varieties are 
in cultivation, and their merits for the climate 
and soil of the State will soon be decided. 
They have a flourishing local Society at Terre 
Haute, of which Hon. D. H. Scott is President ; 
also at Laporte, of which Hon. A. L. Osborne 
is President. Monroe, Indianapolis, Danville, 
Plainfield, Bridgeport, and Fort Wayne, also 
have flourishing horticultural societies, 
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Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 











So much was said last year about grapes that 
we have but little to add upon the subject until 
the season of ripening shall have given us more 
knowledge concerning the merits or demerits of 
varieties. Many of our contemporaries have 
opened their columns to a lively discussion of 
the award of the Greeley Grape Prize, and as 
about an equal amount of abuse has character- 
ized both sides of the dispute, we assume that 
the account is square. It seems to us that no 
good can come from the further agitation of this 
subject,for no one, with even a limited knowledge 
of fruits, would expect to find any one variety 
of any fruit that will be the best in every local- 
ity. The mistake was not so much in the award 
of the Committee, as that they should consent 
to act at all upon so impracticable a proposition. 

As we write, (early in August,) we hear some 
accounts of mildew and rot, and in some local- 
ities the Concord, which is usually free from 
disease, has rotted and dropped badly. In the 
only case of this which has come under our 
observation, the vines were not closely pinched, 
but allowed to keep on growing; while in those 
places where the vines were systematically prun- 
ed, and the laterals pinched, no rot was visible. 

We believe that the early establishment of a 
strong and robust foliage, by pinching the bear- 
ing shoot at three or four leaves beyond the last 
bunch of grapes, and persistently pinching back 
the laterals, has much to do with the vigor of 
the vine, and its ability to resist rot and mildew. 

We cannot learn that it has caused much 
trouble where sulphur and other remedies were 
promptly applied. One of our editors, finding 
that mildew had appeared upon his vines, follow- 
ed the suggestion of Mr. Lazaris, of Athens, 
Greece,which was published in the Agriculturist, 
for August, 1866. Mr. L. proposed the use of 
dry clay or any other fine dust, as a substitute for 
sulphur. He considered that when used in the 
open air, sulphur acted merely as an absorbent 
of moisture, and if this were the case, any other 
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dry powder thrown upon the mildew would dry 
it up and destroy it. He found dry and sifted 
clay and fine road dust were equally eflicacious 
with sulphur. Without asserting that the fact 
is proven, the instance above cited shows that, 
in that case at least, the use of dust arrested the 
mildew, and that the matter is one deserving the 
attention of grape growers. The fact that 
some cultivators find that a mixture of air-slak- 
ed lime and sulphur is better than 
sulphur alone, seems to point to 
the Overbear- 
ing is also a common fault; it 
the vine, and 


same conclusion. 


serves to weaken 
while a Jarger number of bunches 
may be obtained, they will be in- 
ferior in both size and quality. 

In some places there is com- 
plaint of the failure of the grapes 
to sect well, very large clusters 


often having but three or four 
fertilized and growing berries up- 
on them, all the others remain- 


ing abortive. This may be owing 
to heavy rains or cold, and damp 
weather just at the critical period 
of blossoming. We look forward 
with much interest to the grape 
harvest this autumn, as the status 
of many of the newer kinds will 
be better known ; and it is our in- 
tention to keep our readers advised 
of all that is likely to interest them 
in relation to this increasingly 
important branch of horticulture. 
er eee 

VARIEGATED PELARGONIUMS.— 
The Pelargoniums,(often calledGe- 
raniums,) with variegated leaves, 
are now very numerous, and the 
number rapidly increasing. 
Some of them have leaves of such 
beautiful colors that they have all 
the brilliancy of flowers. In Eng- 
land, these plants are much em- 
ployed in bedding, and very fine 
effects are produced by them. 
With us their use in this way is 
attended by very indifferent suc- 
cess, and those who would enjoy 
the beauty of such fine varieties 
as Mrs. Pollock, Sunset, and others 
of that elegant class, must grow 
them in-doors. Our hot sun is 
too much for the delicate foliage 
of these variegated kinds, and 
the leaves soon curl up, and drop off. 
sides this, caterpillars make sad havoc among 
them, and they need looking over every day to 
remove these pests. Among a large number 
tried this year out of doors, the most satisfue- 
tory were the Mountain of Snow, which has a 
dark-green leaf with a broad and well-marked 
white margin, and the Cloth of Gold, the leaf 
of which is of yellowish green, bordered with 
yellow, the two not very distinctly defined. We 
hope that some of the more richly colored ones 
will be found that will endure our summer heats. 
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Kryrs’ Earty Proiiric Tomato—was ad- 
vertised as being thirty days earlier than any 
other variety—a claim so extravagant that we 
have watched it in widely different localities 
With much interest. TL. J. Rudissell, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., grew them in his market garden, 
side by side with the Early York, of Henderson, 
and the Eureka, and they ripened at the same 
time with these varieties. The plants were all 





forced in the usual manner, and the first speci- 
mens were picked July 17th. On the other 
hand, Chas. Downing, as well as cultivators 
near New York, finds it to be at least ten days 
earlier than any other variety. Even this is a 
great advance, and had it been put out as being 
ten days earlier than others, instead of thirty, 
the public would have accepted it as a probable 
statement, and have been more disposed to try it. 


THE RABBIT-FOOT CLOVER.—( Trifolium arvense.) 


The Rabbit-foot Clover.—(Zrifolium arvense.) 
—_2.— 

In poor and sandy soil, and in old fields, there 
is found a plant, the peculiar softness of which, 
with its dull, gray appearance, is very apt to 
attract attention. It has many popular names, 
among which are Rabbit-foot and Hare’s-foot- 
Clover, Pussy-Clover, Stone-Clover, ete, Its 
botanical nameis Trifolium arvense, and fiough 
in its general appearance it is unlike the other 
clovers with which we are familiar, its struc- 
ture in the main corresponds with theirs. It is 
a much branched annual, that grows from 5 to 
10 inches high, and produces upon the ends of its 
branches flower heads that are at first globular, 
but which soon elongate and become cylindrical. 
The engraving, taken from a small plant, gives 
its general appearance. The three-parted leaves 
are quite small, the flower heads being the most 
conspicuous partof the plant. The whole plant 
is covered with silky hairs, and the heads are 
especially soft to the touch. A close examina- 


| 








tion shows to what this softness is owing. At 


the lower left hand side we have given a 
single flower, very much magnified, The 


corolla, Which in other clovers is so showy, is 
here very small, while the points of the calyx 
are much elongated, thickly clothed with silky 
hairs, and the most conspicuous parts of the 
flower. Though so common with us from 
Canada to Florida, it was introduced from 
Europe. It can hardly be ranked 
as a troublesome weed, as it is, 
jike other annual weeds, readily 
exterminated by cultivation, 
eee ne 

A Worp For THE CURRANT.— 
It is very strange that so little 
attention is paid to this most ac- 
ceptable fruit. It is easily raised, 
and brings a good price in mar- 
ket, the supply always being short 
of the demand. We shall have 
something to say about varieties 
and propagation for those who 
wish to make new plantations. 
At present we give the experience 
of the author of “Walks and 
Talks,” for the benefit of those 
who have old and unproductive 
bushes: “ We have hadasplendid 
crop of currants this year. There 
was quite a quantity of old bushes 
on the farm when we came here, 
but the worms had _ stripped off 
every leaf, and they were in a for- 
lorn condition. We set out a 
number of new ones, and in the 
meantime undertook to renovate 
the old ones by pruning and ma- 
nuring. The old bushes have pro- 
duced this year five times as many 
currants as the new ones, and are 
good for years to come, Currants 
bring six dollars a bushel in the 
city, and it would seem that at 
such prices the crop would be a 
profitable one. If you have old 
bushes of good varieties, dig about 
them and dung them. Cut out all 
the suckers except one or two 
that may be needed to take the 
place of the old, decayed branches, 
Keep a sharp lookout for the 
worms soon after the leaves are 
formed. You will find the eggs 
on the under side of the lower 
leaves, and they can be crushed be- 
tween the thumb and finger-in a moment. And 
then, especially, look out for the second brood, 
after the fruit is gathered, and serve them in the 
same way. It is here where so many fail. De- 
stroy this second brood, and you will have com- 
paratively few to kill next spring. If any es- 
-ape, dust the bushes with white hellebore pow- 
der; but don’t forget to destroy the eggs.” 
Sree Cee ae 

INCREASE OF Forests IN FRrANCE.—The 
forests in France are under the care of the 
government, and under the new laws for their 
protection, they have increased nearly one 
million of acres, Less than one sixth of the area 
of the kingdom is covered with woodland. This 
is much less than is desirable for the best inter- 
ests of the husbandman. It is estimated that 
from twenty to twenty-five per Cent. of a coun- 
try should be covered with forest, in.order to 
secure uniformly good crops. Our forests, now 
disappearing at the rate of 3,000,000 of acres an- 
nuaily, demand the attention of government. 
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TEE KOUSEROLD. 


(3° For other Household Jtems, see “* Basket” pages.) 


Dashes at House-Keeping with a Free 
Pencil, 
PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS EVA M. COLLINS, ROCHESTER. 


THE PLAY-ROOM MADE OVER. 

Jennie thinks she is getting to be too large a girl 
to have a play-room any longer, and quite surprised 
me a few days ago by asking if I could not help her 
convert it into a spare bedroom for her. Little 






Fig. 1.—PLAY-ROOM CONVERTED. 


cousin Helen is coming to spend her vacation here, 
and probably that was what put the idea into Jen- 
nie’s head ; but at that moment the little black-eyed 
lady did not occur to me, nor did the possibility of 
bestowing any of our friends there scem very feasi- 
ble, so I could only echo the last of her sentence, 
“bedroom for me,’ as Miss Betsy Lavender would 
have done. The play-room is six feet by nine, or 
would be of those dimensions, only that a chimney 
occupies a third of one end of the room, protrud- 
ing cightecen inches into the apartment, which 
makes it appear even smaller than it is in reality. 
It was originally a large closet, but had been from 
time immemorial, so far as I am concerned, given 
up to the little girls for a play-room, and had now 
for years belonged exclusively to the baby. And 
50 the baby wanted to convert the play-room into 
aspareroom, “Well! 
whatnext?” Where- 
upon little sister ex- 
plained herself. It 
would make such a 
nice little room, just 
large enough for Hel- 
en—and herself —and 
very likely the spare 
rooms will all be in 
requisition for larger 
company, especially 
while the boys are at 
home. She is sure 
she and Helen will ; ———— 

like the room all the Fig. 2.—TOmET TABLE. 

better for its small size, and it will seem like keep- 
ing house in earnest to have the room where she 
has always pretentied to live, for her own. Dim 
visions of the possibility of having to take one of 
the children into my room had been hovering in the 
distance for several days, but this disposition of 
the play-room dispelled them at once, though I 
should never have thought of it. Ralph was, as 
usual, our right hand man. He brought down the 
oldest cot-bed from the garret, and by shortening 
it half a foot, removed 
a large rent in the foot 
of the canvas, and made 
the bed fit in the short 
way of the room, so Jen- 
nie has stilla passage way 
from the door to the win- 
dow, fig. 1, besides the 
spaces each side of the 
chimney. In the space back of the door, Ralph has 
put up a number of hooks, and by hanging a cur- 
tain in front of them, it makes quite a respectable 
wardrobe. For the other space, the one near the 
window, Ralph has contrived a toilet table, which 








Fig. 3.—TOILET CASE. 





Jennie declares is just the thing. It is a board 
securely fastened over cleats with a curtain in 
front, and a cloth over 
the top, fig. 2. Over the 
toilet table and near the 
window we hung a case 
for combs and_ brushes, 
made of pasteboard and 
covered with tissue paper, 
fig. @& I tell Jennie she 
and Helen will have to be 
very neat, or they will 
make a deal of washing, as 
everything in the room is white—bea, window cur- 
tains, wardrobe, and toilet table. Jennie thought 
she wanted a place for a few books, so we hung a 
little shelf, fig. 4, at the foot of her bed, op- 
posite the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer,’? which hung over the 
head of it. Then she thought “nothing was want- 
ing but a light stand which would not take up any 
room.”? Ralph has suited her exactly, fig. 5, and 
has made the bottom of the stand so much heavier 
than the top, that it will not easily tip over. The 
room is cunning enough. The small red and white 
squares in the matting look brighter than ever be- 
fore, and the view from the window is lovely either 
in winter or summer, as it looks off down one of 
the most beantiful valleys in the world. 
Two little sets of hands to keep out of mischief 
this summer! Jennie has a box at the bottom of 
her wardrobe, where I am to put work for her and 
Helen, as I come across anything that will answer 
for them, the only conditions being that no work 
placed in the box can be under- 
taken before the article under way 
~ is completed, except by permis- 
< sion. Jennie, and I believe children 
> generally, likes the plan of being 
obliged to decide for herself, and 
then of being held to her own 
decision, even though some different course may ap- 
pear more attractive. Grandmother has taught her 
that little girls who are driven about by every passing 
fancy, almost always grow up into wavering, weak 
minded, silly women, while it is the privilege, the 
right, the duty of each little girl to grow into a noble, 
beautiful woman. It will be entirely optional with 
the children whether any work in this box shall be 
commenced or not, but if begun, it must be finish- 
ed unless there is some very good reason why it 
can not be done; therefore the pro’s and con’s 
must all be considered beforehand. This picce of 
thick Bristol-board, six inches by eight, will make 
them a transparency to hang in. their window. If 
I draw the design lightly with a pencil, they can 
cut it upon a board with a penknife, wherever it is 
marked, bend 
all the points B= 
out, and paste 
a narrow rib- 
bonaround the B 
edge, fig. 6. 
Jennie called 
us last evening 
to see how the 
moonlight 
shadowed the} 
grotesque fig- 
ures in the} 
window — cur- 
tains over the 
bed and wall 
‘The cross 
among the 
leaves will 
form an agree- 
able variety. 
Here is a bun- pany 
ete < Fig. 
dle of bright 2 
cambrie and silk for linings to muslin bags, which 
have long been waiting to be made. I will roll 
the white cotton yarn with this parcel, and put it 
into the children’s work-box. A pattern in the 
roll, fig. 7, will show them what this is intended 
for, and please them better than verbal instruction. 
It seems a little sad to see the play-room thus 
‘‘ converted,’ as Jennie calls it. I really almost 





Fig. 4.—BooKcase. 


















6.—TRANSPARENCY. 








wish I could have dressed the little people’s 
dolls for one more Christmas, in the play-room ; 
but after all, Jennie is right; it is only the play- 
room still in a different dress—not very materially 
different, because suddenly clothéd anew. Real 
changes are slow in their growth, necessarily, be- 
cause growth requires time. The little room will 
be the play-room probably for some time to come. 
Mothers! do not hastily wrest 
the play-room from the chil- 
dren. It has a mission to ful- 
fill. It teaches them by con- 
stant practice how to make 
the most of every thing; to 
cover over neatly the most 
outlandish shapes; to make 
homely things pretty, and to 
see all the naughty traits in 
themsclves in their true light, 
as they are reflected in their 
imaginary little ones. The 
lessons learned in the play- 
room, more than elsewhere, 
are industry, patience, gentle- 
ness, economy, and accuracy, 
while the taste is cultivated, 
and affection sacredly cherish- 
ed. No matter if the hun- 
dredth attempt is still rudeand 
unsuccessful, it is yet a step in the right direction. 
A suggestion now and then will not be lost. The 
child may be taught, but the lessons can be learned 
only by itself. The most beautiful painting was, 
in its first stage, a mere daub, and so the child, in 
its first endeavors, can not be cxpected to fore- 
shadow the ingenious woman, Which, in a con- 
genial atmosphere, its mature growth may unfold, 





Fig. 7.—Baa. 
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Leaves from the Diary of a Young House- 
keeper.—No, IX. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT. 
ese Oe 

Sept. Tth.—On our way home from our delight- 
ful visit to Mr. and Mrs. George, I expressed to 
Edward my unbounded admiration for a farmer's 
life, such as we saw it in their establishment, and 
I thought over in my mind some improvements I 
night make in housekeeping, and especially in the 
care of my milk, cream, and butter. The secret of 
Mrs. George’s splendid success in the production 
of butter is, that she has every facility for preserv- 
ing nearly a uni orm temperature in every part of 
her dairy establishment, the year round. Since 
coming home I have endeavored to imitate her so 
far as the arrangements of my house will, as yet, 
permit. I have no ice chamber for keeping my 
cream inas she has, but talking the matter over 
with Edward, he suggested that in one corner of the 
cellar the soil is damp and cool, and that a little 
pit might be made there to answer the purpose. 
So he took his spade and made a little hole 
about eight inches deep, where [ place my cream 
jar and fill it round with the moist, cool earth, so 
that I can preserve it at nearly a uniform tempera- 
ture. My last churning showed the difference; it 
was as good September butter as I ever saw. I 
have also put less milk in a pan than I used to, 
and find the cream rises more perfectly. 

Sept. 12th.—The past week has been a very busy 
one. The apples and tomatoes are ripening rapidly 
and must be cared for in their proper time; so, 
early and late, Sue and I have kept our knives in 
motion, and in the evening Edward has kept the 
paring machine running. Instead of the old mode 
of quartering and coring them, tve find slicing 
them in thin pieces, uniform in thic'sness, is a bet- 
ter and more expeditious way of preparing them. 
As apples, when drying, very readily absorb flavors, 
I have observed the utmost care in keeping them 
where they could acquire no taint. Edward made 
me a scaffolding of hemlock boards upon which I 
spread some old sheets that were perfectly clean, 
and laid over the apples some fly netting to pre- 
serve them from the contact of .asects of all Kinds. 

These hot days of September I thought best to 
improye in drying tomatoes, in imitation of dried 
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figs. After making a rich syrup and cooking them 
till they were done, which takes fifteen or twenty 
minutes, I spread them on plates to dry. Thus 
prepared they are almost equal to dried figs. My 
cans are of glass, with India rubber stoppers, and 
require no cement of any kind to make them air- 
tight. After using cans of various kinds, mother 
at last settled upon these as the best, and I use no | 
other. As tomato preserve is so very sweet, I de- 
cided to fill but a small jar, and can nearly all I put 
up. My recipe is half a pound of sugar to a pint 
of water. This makes the tomato sufliciently 
sweet, and its flavor is not so much disguised by 
the syrup as when more sugaris used. I have made 
alarge jar of green tomato pickle, which Edward 
likes so much, and which is not a very common 
dish, and after the early frosts, I shall make anoth- 
er of the green tomatoes left upon the vines. No 
pickle is more easily made, and none better than 
this. Toa peck of tomatoes, sliced about a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, add sufficient vinegar to cover 
them, and of whole spices, one ounce cach of pep- 
per, cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and white mustard 
seed, and two medium sized onions chopped fine. 
Bring them all to the boiling point for a minute, 
and then pour into a jar and set inacool place. In 
two weeks they will be ready for use. The finest 
looking of my ripe tomatoes I preserve and dry ; 
the others make excellent catsup. 

Sept. 18th.—For a week we have been reveling in 
ripe grapes, and I have used all my skill in endeay- 








oring to preserve them in jellies, with sugar and by | 
other modes, so as to prolong our enjoyment of 
them into the winter months. Edward has picked 
some of the finest clusters, and I prepared several 
dozen strings of uniform length, with which we 
tied them to long poles and hung them in the wood- 
house loft, taking special care to remove all that 
were imperfect, and not to bruise any or break them 
from the cluster. Here we will Jet them remain 
until freezing weather, when they can be transferred 
to the cellar without disturbing them on the poles. 
I feel quite confident that we shall have some de- 
licious clusters to lay upon our table at New Year’s, 
and perhaps as Jate as February. We experiment- 
edalso upon the French mode of preserving grapes, 
with what success remains to be secn next winter. 
It seems as though it must succeed, and it is very 
simple. Edward made a thick whitewash of the 
consistency of cream, straining it, and taking pains 
to crush all the little pieces of lime. We then dip- 
ped a number of the very finest clusters into this 
whitewash, taking them out very slowly. The dip- 
ping was repeated two or three times, until a firm 
white crust, looking like a rough egg shell, was 
formed all over each grape, and the stem to which 
they are attached. We hung these clusters with 
the others in the wood-house loft. 

Sept. 20th.—Three or four days since Edward’s 
sister, Jane, came to visit us. She looked pale and 
worn, and I found upon conversation with her that 
she had been sitting in the house all day, instead 
of breathing this delightful September air under 
the open sky, and burning the lamp late at night, 
reading some new French novels, which a friend had 
senther. Edward and I talked the matter over and 
determined to initiate her, unconsciously to herself, 
into the delight and the wholesomencss of ample 
out-door exercise and early hours of sleep at night. 
So every day since she came, we have planned 
some excursion or some pastime, which has given 
us all full draughts of this boundless ocean of air 
the Creator has poured above and around us. The 
roses are beginning to bloom on her cheek, and she 
has ceased to inquire constantly for ‘‘some inter- 
esting book.”’ If our American women would but 
spend an hour or two every day in the open air, 
how much should we as a nation gain in health and 
happiness. The exercise of housework is not suffi- 
cient; it is monotonous and liable to become mere 
drudgery. The wife and mother, if she would ever 
keep fresh in feeling and firm in health, if she 
would be always cheerful and a bright and radiant 
center of home delight, must daily leave her cares 
and the little routine of her domestic activities and 
place her spirit in harmony with the perpetual 





calm and the annual round of nature. 


Sept. 27th.—Yesterday and to-day we have made 
a lounge for our sitting room, and we shall find it 
a great addition to our comfort this fall and winter. 
Edward cot out the frame and legs, fastened them 
sceurcly together and nailed some slats on the un- 
der side of the long side pieces. Into these, at reg- 
ular intervals, we put some second hand springs he 
found at an upholsterer’s, and tacked over them an 
old quilt, tying each spring with twine to the quilt 
to keep it in place. Then I madea mattress case 
of tow cloth and filled it with the shucks we saved 
when we were drying corn, and some others, which 
were all carefully picked over, and covered the 
whole with brown calico, and a very presentable 
article of furniture it makes. I priced a lounge 
the other day at the store, and the cheapest article 
I could find, and that a very poor one, was thirteen 
dollars, so I determined to make one myself. We 
reckoned up the cost, and find it amounts to just 
six dollars and fifty cents. The frame timber is 
worth fifty cents, the springs cost thirty, the ten 
yards of tow cloth came to three dollars and a half, 
and the calico cover two dollars and twenty cents. 
Jane made the cover while I made the mattress, 
and we finished the whole thing up very quickly. 
Sept. 30th.—I thought it would do Jane good to 
see a little of Sue White’s housekeeping, and her 
excellent management of her boys, so she consent- 
ed to stop on her way home to visit my excellent 
friend, if I would go with her. I was curious to 
learn too, how Sue, who at school had been noted 
for her love of Plato and the classics, had become 
so thoroughly practical 2 woman in all domestic 
matters. Our conversation naturally fell on the 
routine of household duties, and I expressed to Sue 
my surprise at the perfect familiarity she seemed 
to have with all the little details of nice cookery, 
and every department of family industry. “It is 
very true,” said she, ‘‘ that at school I reveled in the 
ideal world. I dreamed with Plato, I delighted in 
Shakespeare and the pocts, but after marriage my 
husband placed Bacon’s Novum Organum in my 
hands for me to read, and it effected an entire rey- 
olution in my daily life. I saw the beauty of utili- 
ty, and determined to become as Baconian in my 
practice as a housewife as I had been Platonie in 
my previous modes of thinking. From that time 
I have made it a principle and a study to have every 
article on my table prepared in the very best man- 
ner possible, and to perform every task in the most 
thoroughly practical and sensible manner.” 
October 4th.—For two days I have been engaged 
in a task that would have been very heavy had not 
Edward assisted me. We assorted the wool that 
we reserved from the spring clipping, taking a few 
pounds of the best for stocking yarn, washed and 
dried the remainder, ard made it into a mattress, 
which has cost us only the price of the ticking. 
Mrs. George told me of an excellent and cheap 
way of making a spring bed, by purchasing three 
or four dozen of spiral coils of wire at an uphol- 
sterer’s establishment, and setting them into the 
slats of the bedstead. She has a set of them that 
have been in use many years, and are now as good 
as ever. The upper end of the wire is fastened to 
the last turn of the coil, and the wires covered with 
an old quilt upon which the mattress is laid. 
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Leaves from My Journal.—No. VII. 
PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. B. MC’LELLAN, OF OHIO. 
—@——— 

September.—There is much sickness in town from 
typhoid fever. That is always tedious, distressing, 
and alarming. When sickness comes, how vain 
appear our wordly cares and anxieties. We resolve 
never to be so engrossed by them again. And yet 
we could hardly bear always to carry about the 
heavy heart we have now. Nursing the sick seems 
especially to belong to woman, but man’s stronger 
arms and nerves are quite as indispensable. “Oh,” 
said a daughter, after recovering from a long and 
dangerous illness, ‘I felt so at rest when father was 
in my room.” What little things will annoy and 
distress the sick ! The mind is weak with the body, 
and must be as tenderly cared for and indulged. 
Some displacement of furniture, a spider hanging 








from its web in some corner, music on the street, 
noise of the children, bread burned instead of nice- 
ly toasted, tea not boiling hot, water not just from 
the well, jar upon the sensitive nerves and create 
suffering and complaint, which, to one never or 
rarely sick, appear childish in the extreme. I re- 
member when Nellie was but four, she was sick 
with a disease affecting the head. The room to 
which she was confined had a window containing 
in the lower sash but two frames in depth, while 
the upper one had three. She often said aloud, 
“three and two, three andtwo!” Wesupposed her 
mind wandering, but at last discovered it was the 
incongruity of the window, from which she could 
not divert her attention. At another time a friend 
whose shoulder had been dislocated, and who was 
obliged to lie in one position, suffered greatly from 
astray hair that was under the shoulder. I Jaugh- 
ingly told her it was only her fancy, until seeing the 
tears in her eyes, I found and removed it. In health 
we may call such things foolish—in sickness we had 
better not. Fresh air and water work wonders in 
the sick room. Cover the patient, head and all, with 
the bed clothes, adding more if the weather is cold, 
and open wide the windows for two or three min- 
utes, when the day is fine. Every time the patient 
drinks, let the water be fresh. The nerves of taste 
and smell become as sensitive as any others. 
Fresh linen is a luxury, and everything about the 
person and bed should be kept strictly clean. 

It becomes, of course, no light task to take care 
of the sick, and calls fora large stock of patience 
and endurance. Lost sleep must be made up at 
odd times, as far as possible, 2 bath often taken, 
and fresh air without stint. A good meal, too, is 
an excellent disinfectant. A cheerful face, a cheer- 
ful tone of voice, never a whisper, rather quick and 
decided movements, instead of timid and lingering, 
adl tend to inspire the patient with hope, and pro- 
duce happy results. These are smail things in 
themselves, but being usually left by the physician 
to the good sense of the nurse, should not be over- 
looked by her, or even considered less important 
than medicine towards effecting a cure. 

Our dear father has gone to his rest. Though 
robust for one of his age, he had not strength to 
rally again from so long and wasting a fever. My 
husband was the younger of his children, and his 
home has been with us for a few years past. We 
shall miss his gentle quiet ways, his hat by the door, 
his cane in the corner. His chair at the fireside 
will be vacant now. No more stories for the chil- 
dren, of the times when he was a little boy, about 
which they never wearied of hearing. He didn’t 
seem old as he was, for his heart was warm and 
young. His age was seventy-five. To the child, 
how far in the future! To him it was “but a span.’ 
Has life to him opened again, where death never 
comes? We trust “All is well.” 

To-day I was made glad with the sight of Lizzie’s 
dear face peering in through my blind, while she 
called me to take a view of Georgy, who, without 
ceremony, had seated himsclf under an appie tree, 
and after filling his lap with apples, had commenced 
the work of eating them allup. How he has grown! 
I venture to say that grandmother thinks there 
never was such a child before, though she may have 
a dozen of herown. Ah, yes, I see itnow! Those 
little socks so gaily shaded and ribbed, are her work, 
Iknow. The apron with long sleeves, fitting close- 
ly about the neck, and substantial shoes, have come 
from her good motherly advice. But can it be that 
baby Georgy has gone, and this stout boy has taken 
his place? Mr. Beecher says: ‘‘ Nothing on earth 
grows so fast as children.’”’ I shouldknow, if he 
had said no more, that his own were leaving the 
home circle; that he too was growing old! But 
Lizzie has improved in looks. The rest from care 
awhile has been just what she needed. Home, too, 
will seem dearer now than ever, and with new 
energy she will enter upon its duties. Of one thing 
Iam pretty sure. Her mother never before found 
an ear more ready to listen to instruction. inal 
her girlhood days she learned not so much about 
housekeeping as in these few wecks under her 
mother’s tuition. How often she had heard the 
same things before! Now they have a real value, 
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BOYS & GIRLS? COLUMNS. 


Breath—How Air is Purified. 


In our last talk about the breath, we showed that what 
passed from the lungs, and the bubbles which rise from 
the lime and vinegar, are similar; both make clear 
lime-water turn milky. Such air, or, more properly speak- 
ing, such gas, is called carbonic acid gas. It forms the 


largest part of the breath which leaves the lungs, and is. 


a poison if breathed again. Freshly burned lime will 
absorb this gas from the air, and become ‘“‘air-slaked.” 
If strong vinegar or other acid be poured upon air- 
slaked lime, it will unite with the lime, and lect the car- 
bonic acid gas pass off again. Wood, coal, and most 
combustibles are largely made up of carvon. When they 
are burned, oxygen from the air unites with the carbon 
and forms carbonic acid. When air is drawn into the 
lungs, it mixes with the blood, and its orygen unites with 
carbon contained in the blood, forming carbonic acid, 
which is expelled by breathing out. Then the atmos- 
phere around the house is being constantly spoiled by all 
the fires that are burning, and by every living creature 
that breathes, for they are all pouring out the poisonous 
carbonic acid gas. There must be some very extensive 
apparatus to purify the air, for it has received millions of 
tons of carbonic acid every day for thousands of years. 
There is such apparatus. It is found in every leaf of the 
trees, in every blade of grass, in every weed that grows 
under the water, in all 
vegetable productions, 
For these are so made, 
that they take carbonic 
acid from the air, keep 
the carbon to increase 
their growth, and send 
out the oxygen into the 
atmosphere again. The 


stalk of waving corn, the 
flowers, and all the in- 
numerable parts of vege- 
table growth, are most- 
ly made of carbon thus 
drawn from the air. The 
breath from your lungs 
to-day may ere long be 
part of the rose which 
will bloom in the gar- 
den. The wood consum- 
ed in your stove will 
find its way back to the 
forests; the coal will 
help to nourish the har- 
vests of coming years. 
The wheat will be eaten, 
its carbon will help form 
living muscle, this, when 
worn out, will be taken 
into the blood, oxygen 
from the air will enter 
the lungs, find the worn- 
out particle, and unite with it, the gas will go forth to 
enter some other form of growth—and thus ceaselessly 
the wonderful round of growth, change, decay, and new 
life will be continued to the end of time, as it has since 
its beginning, ever bearing testimony to the wondrous 
skill of the Creator, and his goodness in providing for 
the life of his creatures, and calling for thcir gratitude. 


Ready and Willing to Work. 


On the roof of a bigh building at the corner of a street 
in the city of New York, stands the statue of a boy lean- 
ing against the trunk of atree. He seems ina 
watchful, waiting mood ; not idly wasting time, 
but all ready for a call to duty,—hoping for it 
and expecting it. The boy represented there 
has grown to be a prosperous and wealthy man. 
When a boy he was very poor. A tree stood 
upon that street corner then, and there he would 
go and wait, sometimes leaning for rest against 
the tree, but always on the alert; always ready 
for work, and prompt to answer the first call of 
any who would employ him. Years passed by 
and he became the rich owner of that corner and | 
the buildings on it. But he was not ashamed of | _~ 
the days of his honest poverty, and he caused 
this statue to be made from the old tree, and 
placed where it is, to show what he had been 
in his boyhood. And now the statue is con- 
stantly proclaiming from its lofty place to all 
the passers by, what industry and perseverance 
can accomplish.—There is nothing wonderful 
in that boy’s success. He was not ashamed to 
work, and was always ready for it. Here, boys, — 
is a lesson for you. Most of you will probably have 
to work for a living. Do not regard that as a mis- 














fortune. Make up your minds to go at it like manly 
boys; always wide-awake, always willing to do your 
part as fast as you find out what thatis. Such boys make 
noble men. Uncie Pavt. 





Terriers vs. Cats.—A sharp-cyed correspondent, 
“G@. H. C.,” thus comments on the answer tothe * Cat 
Problem,’ (No. 265). ‘* Mathematically it is answered 
correctly, but practically, it is incorrect, for the reason 
tliat a cat rarely, if ever, kills two rats in immediate suc- 
cession. As soon as one rat is vanquished, it is carried 
to a place of safety, or to the house to be exhibited, or 
more frequently the cat begins to devour it. Had the 
problem named ¢erriers, there would have been no such 
doubts as to practicability.” We print this note, to en- 
courage all to keep their eyes open, to closely observe 
every thing going on around them; the above fact in the 
habits of cats was probably known to most of those 
who answered the problem, but only one seems to have 
thought of it in connection with the problem. 





New Puzzles to be Answered. 


No. 2%5. Figure Puzzle.—What well-known plant can 
the number four be made to exactly represent ? 

No. 276. Double Puzzle.—The picture below is first a 
puzzle for the eye. When al! it contains is discovered, 
you may find a rebus to be read, giving a word that has 
some fame in history. It will be interesting to read the 








No. 279. Illustrated Rebus.—For the young to remember. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
August number, p. 297. 
No. 272. Illustrated Re- 
bus.—To be over-tena- 
cious in trifles indicates 
little understanding.... 
No. 273. <Arithmetical 
Problem.—No correct ane 
swers received ; left open 
for another month..... 
No. 274. Illustrated Re- 
bus. — Keep malice in 
your heart, and you har- 
bor a viper there....The 
following sent in correct 
answers to the puzzles, 
ete.: Clara L. Rice, Jas. 








history describing and giving an account of it, and 
thus you may get the whole benefit of the puzzle. 


No. 27%. Enigma.—Contributed to the American Agri- 


culturist by Mchitable Duncan. I have a tongue, but 


never eat; I havea voice, but never speak; I’m some- 
times young, and sometimes old, but rarely number more 
than twelve; and *though all over the world I roam, I 
very seldom go alone; at home, abroad, in every place, 
I wear no stays, but often lace; I have eyes, but never 
see, and the ‘ Wellspring of Life’? is contained in me. 

No. 278. Study in Horsemanship.—This is not difficult 





Crockett, Susie and Han- 
nah Otis, J. R. Land, 
Henry Weber, J. F. B., 
P. J. Umsted, Isaac T. 
McLain, Stephen Hait, 
Enos Stoneback, Sarah 
E. Adkins, Joseph Raw- 
son, Wm. A. Smith, “ L. 
A.C.,” Mamie and Lena 
Close, Samuel F. King, 
J. Milton Snyder, Sarah 
L. Tyler, Etta Wilson, 
John H. Coffin, Andrew 
Jackson, Henry J. Meix- 
ell, Eugene A. Baumann 
Hugh U. Kay, M. Cam- 
pion, S. M. Wright, 
George E. Clarke, “A. P. C.,” Julius M. B. Lara- 
bee, Stanford Swords, E. Leonard, T. Gurnee, Frank 
Botsford, Wm. P. Powell, Student, Beckie R. Morse, 
William Wilkenson, William H. Rowe, Mary R. Child, 
Jay Clark, H. J. Porter, F. W. Earl, Frank H. Marston, 
Anice Cochran, Lebbie Stephens, James B. Marshall. 


True Courage. 


Bishop Simpson relates the following incident: Before 
the war, while General Sherman was living in San Fran- 
cisco, there was a great celebration of Independence 
Day. The General was Grand Marshal, and pre- 








sided at an immense gathering at the theatre, 
where the Declaration was to be read, a poem 
delivered, with other exercises appropriate to 
the occasion. Just as the poem was com- 
menced, one of the General’s aids advanced to 
_ | the platform, looking ghastly pale, and beckon- 
ing Sherman to him, whispered in his ear that 
the side-walls of the building had settled under 
the great pressure from the crowd within, and 
there was danger of their giving way and over- 
whelming them in the ruins. The General in- 
stantly directed him to be seated where the 
audience could not see his frightened counte- 
nance, ordered another aid to watch the walls 
and report if any further settling was noticed, 
and then calmly took his seat and apparently 
gave his entire attention to the exercises, Ha 
judged that any violent commotion among the 
assembly would be likely to increase the danger, 
while if they dispersed slowly, no harm might 
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to solve, as it is only required to get the boys off their 
horses. Almost any boy can easily tell how that is done. 


follow, For an hour or more he remained at 
his post, and at last the crowd retired safely, en- 
tirely ignorant of the great peril they had escaped. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF 
A Lively Vime in Prospect. 

An exciting battle is about commencing, as anybody 
can see by one look at the picture. As usual, greediness 
and selfishness are the moving causes, and the innocent, 
as wellas the guilty, must suffer. If anybody does not 
belicve animals feel and think much like human beings, 
let him study the expression of the enraged cat, whose 
motherly passion is aroused, and who is ready to meet 
any odds in repelling the invaders of her home. <A few 
vigorous strokes from pussy’s claws will send Fido 
yelping from his intended feast. He certainly counted 
without his host. No doubt he had often made the cat 
scamper at a lively rate, when she came near his premises 
at dinner time, and he foolishly thought she was a poor, 
cowardly animal, that would submit to anything. Prob- 
ably he felt encouraged to make this attempt by his 
rough play-fellow that he became acquainted with in the 
street; bad company makes bad manners. That is very 
much like human nature. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, that human nature, left to itself, is, in 
many, respects very much like dog and cat nature. 
Looking through Grandpa’s Spec-« 

tacles. 

“Now, I'll be grandpa,” said little Charley Wright. 
We had climbed into his grandfather’s casy chair near 
the window, wrapped himself in the old gentleman’s 
dressing gown, and clapped on his spectacles, which had 
been left lying on the window sill. ‘‘ What a funny little 
grandpa!” shouted his sister Kate, who was busy with 
her new building blocks on the floor. ‘* Hush, child, you 
disturb me,” said Charley, looking over the spectacles, 
and trying to keep very sober and to speak in a heavy and 
slow voice, He was laughing all oyer inside his plump 
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little body, and his eyes twinkled with the fun he was 
having. Kate enjoyed the sport, and ‘made believe” 
she was very sorry she had interrupted his meditations, 
and Charley settled himself back in the chair ‘ to think 
of old times,” he said. In a few minutes he was much 
surprised to see how different everything looked through 
the spectacles. tus hands appeared large, bony and 
wrinkled; his fect seemed grown to four times their 
former size, and in place of his little buttoned gaiters, 
there were a pair of worked slippers, just such as he had 
often put on to his grandfather's fect. He started up and 
stared into the looking glass, where he saw a thin wrinkled 
face, with sunken cheeks and mouth, and a large head 
thinly covered with grey hair. ‘I am grandfather, sure 
enough,”’ thought he, for his hand trembled as he passed 
it over his face, and as he walked a twinge of the rheu- 
matism in his limbs made him step very carefully. 
* Kate, my child, will you please bring some water,”’ said 
he, turning to the little girl, who was still playing with 
her blocks. ‘Yes, pretty soon, grandpa; wait till 
I finish this church.” ‘I would like it now, dear.” 
“Well, I'l go,” said she, pettishly, and left the room. 
*1’'m sorry Kate is so thoughtless and rude,” said he, to 
himself, ‘ she cannot know how such conduct pains me.” 
Just then, a boy came bounding into the room, whom he 
at once recognized as his former self, little Charley. 
“O, grandpa, I want a ride on your back,” shouted he. 
**Not this afternoon, Charley, my rheumatism hurts me 
to-day.” ‘‘Give me a penny then to buy candy.” “You 
have just had dinncr, and should not eat anything more 
now.” “Stingy grandpa,’ replied the boy. He would 
not have said it if he could have known how the words 
hurt. The old man sighed, but said nothing. Just then 
Kate came in witha glass of water in one hand anda 
large apple in the other. “Oh, I want an apple,” cried 
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Charley, trying to snatch it from her hand. ‘ You can't 
have this,”’ said Kate, holding it out of reach. ‘‘ Go ask 
Susan, she will give you one.” ‘‘I want that one,” per- 
sisted Charley, struggling to getit. The old gentleman 
here interfered, but Charley turned upon him, and would 
have struck him, but his arm was firmly held, and he was 
led to the door, put out, and told to stay out until he 
could behave himself properly. ‘* Why will children be 
s0 thoughtless and selfish,” said the old man sadly, as he 
sank back in his chair. ‘‘They make themselves un- 
happy, and disturb all around them. If they could only 
feel for a little while as they will when they are older, I 
am sure they would try todo better.” “ What did you 
say?’ said Kate. Charley started up from the easy chair, 
the spectacles fell from his nose—he had been asleep. 
“Oh, Kate,” said he, ‘‘svch a dream I’ve had. T’mnever 
going to speak naughty to Grandpa again. You don’t 
know how bad it makes him feel.” Then he told all 
that had happened, and Kate could hardly help crying, 
for she remembered how she had often spoken crossly to 
her “* dear grandfather,”’ as she called him, and when the 
old gentleman did come in, it would have done you good, 
as it did him, to see how pleasantly they greeted him, 
and to hear them say how sorry they were that they had 
ever made him any trouble by their thoughtlessness. 

Charley’s Question.—A correspondent writes to 
the American Agriculturist: ‘‘ Our five-year-old Charley 
asked me the following question: ‘If at the icy north 
they have six months day and six months night—do they 
have any Sunday?’’? How is this, boys and girls? 





Queries.—Docs a Walrussian go barefoot when he 
has snow-shoes on? Could a bear-footed animal catch 
him? And when caught would he say“ its snow joke ?” 
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Paris Exposition. — Sewing- 
Machine Awards. 








We recently published a brief telegram from Paris, an- 
nouncing the award, over eighty-two competitors, to Messrs. 
WHEELER & WriLson of the Highest Premium, a Gold 
Medal, for the perfection of Sewing Machines, and Button- 
Hole Machines. The following are copies of the oflicial 
uocuments confirming the announcement:— 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
Panis, 1867, 
ComMIssIoN IMPERIALE, CHAMP-DE-MARS, : 
16th July, 1867. 
Mr. R. Huntrine, No. 139 Recent Sr., LONDON :— 

Dear Sir: Replying to your inquiry, I beg to state thar 
the onLY GOLD Mepat for the manufacture and PERFEC- 
TION OF SEWING-MACHINES and BuTrron-HOLE MACHINES, 
was awarded to Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, of New York. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Henry E. Q. D'ALtIany, 
Member of International Jury and Reporter of same. 





Another letter, of the same date, says:— 

Dear Sir: Replying to your inquiry, I herewith give 
you the list of gold medals awarded to my class: 

Dupuis et DumeEry, for Screw Shoe Machines. 

WHEELER & WILSON, New York, for the manufacture 
and perfection of their Sewing Machines and Button-Hole 
Machines. 

There is, also, in the list of “Co-orrRratTors,” a Gold 
Medal granted to Mr. Elias Howe, Jr., personally, as Pro- 
MOTEUR of the Sewing-Machine. 

Iespectfully yours, 
Henry E. Q. D’Atany, 
Neporter of Class No. 57 (Group No. 6,) Member of the 
International Jury at the Exposition Universelle, 





Extract from Lt MoNITEUR UNIVERSEL, offleial journal 
of the French Empire: 

“The Wheeler & Wilson Company of New York, manw 
facturers of American Sewing-Machines, have just received 
t:e¢ GoLp MEpDaAL at the Exposition Universelle, for the 
good construction of their machines; the new improvement 
for making button-holes, applicable to their sewing-ma- 
chines; also, for their machine especially for making but- 
ton-holes, This award is accorded for the great develop- 
ment that Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson have given to the 
sewing-maciiine industry, in bringing their machines to the 
doors of all, by their cheapness and solid construction, 
which allows thcir employment with satisfaction in fami- 
lies, and with great advantage in work-rooms.” 





THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to Awerntcan SEwrna Macurnes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1857, was given to the Machines manufactured 
by this Company 


The 


Howe Machine 
Co.’s Sewing 
Machines, 
699 Broadway, 
Cor. Fourthest., 
New York. 

For Families and 
Manufacturers, 


These World-Renowned Sewing 
Machines 


Were awarded the highest premium atthe World's Fair 
in London, and six first premiums at the N. Y. State Fair 
of i866. These awards, signed by the President and Secreta- 
ry of the New York State Agricultural Society, can be 
seen at our afice. 

These machines are made under the im- 
mediate supervision of the President of the 
Company, ELIAS HOWE, Jr., the original 
inventor of the Sewing Machine. 

The Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, and made on 
this Machine, is the most popular and durable, and alt 
Sewing Machines are subdject to the principle invented by him. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


aA , “—e 
GROVER& BAKERS: 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


Choice Grape Vines at Right Prices.—See 
G. E. MEISSNER’S Advertisement, page 336. 

















/ Cheap Soap! Good Soap! \ 


NATRONA REFINED 


SAPONIFIER! 


on 
Concentrated Lye. 


2 cts. a lb. for Superior Hard Soap. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP 
FOR ONE CENT. 


EVERY FAMILY CAN MAKE THEIR OWN 
SOAP. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP. 


AS EASILY MADE AS A CUP OF COFFEE, 


Is a new Concentrated Lye, for making Soap, 
prepared from an article just discovered in 
GREENLAND, IN THE ARCTIC SEAS, 

and is composed mainly of Aluminate of Soda, 

which, when mixed with REFUsE Fat, produces 
the : 
BEST DETERSIVE SOAP 


IN THE WORLD. 
1 Box will make 175 lbs. good Soft Soap, 
or 
its equivalent in superior Hard Soap. 
Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers 
in the United States. 

gay> FULL RECIPES WITH EACH BOX. 29 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, 
each containing 48 boxes, at a liberal dis- 
count, of the wholesale Grocers and 
Druggists in all the towns and cities of 
the United States, or of 


OLIFFORD PEMBERTON, 
General Agent, 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 





cRANKLIWN > 


BRICK MACHINE. 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, and 
immense compressing power, IS GUARANTEED, with eicht 
men and two horses, to self temper the clay and make 3,000 
to 3,500 elegant bricks per hour. J. H. RENICK, Proprietor, 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, Room 238, 


INDELIBLE PENCILS! 
For MARKING CLoTniIne. “A desirable, convenient, and 
useful household article."—Springfela (Kon) Rgees. 
ices: Single, Ocents. Three for @1. Per doz. $3. 
HORTICULTURAL PENCILS, 
For WRITING ON Woop. “Every Fruit. Grower and Gar- 
dener in the U. S, should ave a supply of thesc valuable 
Pencils."—Rural American, 
Prices: Single, 75 cents. Twofor $1. Per doz., $5. 
Every Pencil warranted. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
A liberal disconnt made to dealers. Address 
INDELIRLE PENCIL CO., Northampton, Mase, 
Yo HILiK FARMERS. 
A Short-horned Alderney bull calf for sale. For particn- 
lars apply to Dr. J. ZUISCHNER, Courtlandt Aveo., Melrose, 
Westchester County, N. Y. 


























Silvers’ Patent Broom 
WHICH HAS TAKEN THE FIRST PREMIUMS AT THE 
NEW YORK, ONIO AND KENTUCKY STATE FAIRS, 

Enables every farmer to 
1 3 

















use Broom Corn brush of 
his own raising, and have 
a better broom in every 
respect than can be bought 
atthe store. Jt is so sim- 
ple that achild can put it 
together. ‘Ihe parts (ex- 
cept the brush,, will /asé 
alife time, and the brush 
can be renewed in a few 
minntes. The American 
Wy Aguiculturist tor July.1867, 
? says: “ Silver’s Patent 
{ Brooms have been tested 
by several months’ use in 
our families, and the wri- 
i " ter has, without instruc- 
x tion, and with entire case, 
repared the brush and filled the brooms to his perfect sat- 
sfaction. The ladies pronounce the brooms much superior 
in elasticity and durability to the old ones, and they are 
adopted as a family institution.” 


TO FARMERS—AGENTS WANTED. | 


The Brass Metallic parts sent to Farmers with full instruc- 
tions tor making ticir own Lrooms, by mail or express (pre- 
paid), for $1.50, 

Agents wanted in every city and county in the United 
States, to whom exclusive richt of sale will be given, with- 
out any charge for Patent. Over 399 Agents are already en- 
gaged_in selling this Broom exclusively, and are making 
from $5 to $20 per day. 

For full particulars see Feb. Agriculturist, page 77, and 
June, page 227, and send for Cirenlar. 

Address, stating first, second, and third choice of Connties, 

C. A. CLEGG & CO., No, 206 Broadway, New York, 





PRINCE 3 COS. | 
“AUTOMATIC ORGANS | 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand. arenow in use 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. | 


catia | 








PRIEST’S PATENT BASKET. 


This basket has a movable bottom made of two 

pieces, attached with hinges, and connected by 
cords toa wire in the handle. The upper end of 
the Wire is forme’ into a hook, by which to hang 
the basket to a limb of the tree. By means of a 
2 cord attached tothe hook the basket, when filled, 
is lowered to the ground orintoa barrel; the cord is then 
slackened, the basket is gently raised, the bottom opens 
and — fruit is deposited as carefully as it can be done with 
the hands. 

By using this basket, the danger attending the carrying 
of fruit from the tops of trees to the ground is a, oided, the 
labor is lessened one-half, and the fruit is not bruised as 
when poured out. of an ordin +4 basket. 

PECK & SEYMOUR, Wholesale Agents, 
299 Peurl-st., New York (near Beekman-st.). 


Herald of Health, 


Those who subscribe for this journal for 1868, NOW, shall 
get the Oct., Nov., and Dec. Nos. of 1867 free. A Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing Machine premium for 30 subscribers, $60, 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Luight-st., New York. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 


Best Juvenile Paper in America. 


Weoffera MAGNIFICENT LIST of PREMIUMS? 
Subscribe at any time during the year. 
The price of the Corporal is one dollar a year, in advance ; 
sample copy, telling all about the premiums, ten cents, 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 


New Strawberries for 1867-8 
NAPOLEON Ili. 


The best amateur berry in cultivation, Price, (by mail, 

postage paid,) $3 per dozen, 
PERPETUAL PINE. 

A perpetnal berry, of the Pine class. Price, (by mail, post- 
age paid,) $1 for2 plants: $5 per dozen. " 

‘See American Agriculturist, of August, page 306, Full 
descriptive circular mailed to applicants, . 

EDW'D. J. EVANS & CO., Central Nurseries, York, Pa, 

















CRESYLIC SOAP. 


A PERFECT DISINFECTANT 
(Patented). 
For Disinfecting, Deodorizing, and Purifying Cellars, Hos- 
itals, ‘Tenement Houses, &c. Also, tor Kxterminating 
toaches, Bugs, and Insects of all kinds, 
Manufactured solely by 
JAMES BUCTIAN & CO.,, 
190 Elizabeth-st., New York. 


MOXIE STENCIL BUSINESS requires very little 
capital and pays very large profits, Complete outfits 

of Tools and Stock of the best quality furnished by M. J. 

METCALF & SON, 101 Union-st., Boston, Mass, 








LL PERSONS are advised not to purchase any 
‘ashing Machine until they have sent stamp tor ilius- 
Ged coeur ome” Favorite.” Patented May 9th, 1865. 
Address 8. H. JENNINGS, Deep River, Conn. 
66 @\HORT-ITAND WRITERS” 
7 THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
WORKS, sent on receipt of two stamps, by 8. R- WELLS, 


No. 889 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 


~ 





AO eee 
TERMS-— (cash before insertion): 

Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Open Pages—$2 per line. 

Business Notices—$2.50 per line of space, each insertion. 








New York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
, Incorporated 1857. 


179 Lexington Avenue. Session 1867-8. 


The regular course of Lectures in this Institution wil 
— nence the first weck In October, ‘67, and continue until 
the latter part of February, 1868, < 
Professors (Emeritus) J. Busreep, M.D., Histology ; L. D. 
Mason, M.D., Physiology ; F’ NEUIL D. WRISSE, M.D. Surgi- 
cal Pathology ; SAMUEL R.Perny, M. D., Chemistry, Materia 
Mediea and” Ther: xpeutics; A. T. LIAUTARD, M. D. V.8., 
Comparative Anatomy and Operative Surgery; A. LARGE, 
M. D., M. R. C .8.L., Theory and ¥ sof Medicine 
of the Horse “and ‘other Domestic Anim: ils. Address for 
articnlars, Dr. J. BUSTEED, President of y, 179 
exington Ave.; A, T. LiautarD, M. D., V. s., Res 
H rU DSON RIVE! Rr INSTITUTE, CLAVERACK, 
Columbia county, New York.—Eighteen instructors, 
eight departments, $350 a year. No extras, except piano 
music. Term opens Sept. 9. Lewis’ gymn: astics for ladies; 
military drill for gents. Every facility for the very best 
Curisth: an education. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A. M., Priucipal. 
\RE VECEUR FOW LS FOR SALE.—\ few 
/ pairs bred from best imported stoc k. rom Zoological 
Garden of Acclimatation, Paris, and desc ribe din May pum- 
ber Agric rt, Price $20 per pair. Address 
. FITC! H. Agric uliurist Office, Ne New York. 


IT C DON’ T SCRATCH You, 
Or Tear Your Clothes, 













Davison’s Thornicss Black Cap Raspberry 
is the best, as it is hardy, productive, early, and sweet, and 
it isa pleasure to cultivate it. Circulars giving origin, de- 
scription, prices, testimonials, &c., ready in September. 

y 


JOSEPH SINTON, Angola, Erie Co., N. 


_ r ~wWr ~ ot 
A GREAT SUCCESS!! 
Bonwill'’s Shoce-String Fastencr! But one end of stri ng 
nsedin lacing! Tied or untied in a moment! No knots! 
Strings one third shorter and never work loose from wear- 
ing! Isat tach, d to shoe, wears 2s long, and can be put on 
by any one! Suitable f Tr any kind of laced shoe! P.vs for 
itself in saving of strings! No disfigurement! Only 5 cts 
ver air! Send price and stamped envelope for s unple to 
ry M. ‘ B mE WILL, Patentee and Genl, Agent, Dover, 

Ageuts wanted. Patented June 25th, 1867. 








Dela ware, 





RICHMOND - 





“ST ATAEN LSLAND. NeY.. 


Would call the attention of Dealers and Planters to his ex- 
tensive stock of Grape Vines, and especially to the 


CONCORD AND ITONA. 


Our Concord vines this year, are pronounced by those who 
have examined them to be far superior to those ordinarily 
grown, and we challenge comparison with any other relia- 
ble establishment, both in price and excellence of plants. 


By our system of growing and in our soil the roots of the | 


vines attain the highest point of perfection, and it is to this 
in particular that we would direct the attention of pur- 
chasers and planters. 

PRICE OF CONCORD VINES. 
c. each; $2.00 per doz.; $5.0 per 50; $10 per 100; 

$75 per 1,009; $700 per 10,000. 
2d Class, 20c. each; $1.59 per doz.; $1.50 per 50; 

$60 per 1,00); $550 per 10,000. 

Our stock of IONA vines is also of the highest excellence, 
and will compare favorably with those of any other grower. 

This excellent varicty is fast gaining a reputation which 
promises to supersede all others. No person setting out a 
vineyard should failto plant it extensively. The reports 
which we hear this year from nearly all parts of the country 
are of the most favorable character. We can furnish vines 
of this variety in any quantity, by the single vine or 10,000, 
at as low rates as equally good plants can be obtained from 
any reliable grower. We warrant all our plants true to 
name, and of the quality stated. 

Of all the other leading varieties we have a well selected 
stock, which we offer at the lowest rates, for which we 
refer to our Price List. We would here only mention a 
beautiful lot of Hartford Prolific, which is undoubt- 
ediy the most reliable and profitable early market grape 
which we have. 

Alsoa very superior lot of Diana vines, both 1 & 2 years old. 

CLINTON VINES.—Of this excellent and profitable 
woe grape we have achoice lot of plants. Price: Ist Class, 

25c, each ; $55 


1st Class, 25 


$3 per 100; 


$2.00 per doz.; $6 pcr 50; $3 per 100 ; $55 per 1,000; 
$600 per 10,000. 
For further information send for Price List, and address 
G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond P. O., Staten Island, N. Y, 





Jixed bearings, the 








| UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


THE 








Cannot be surpassed or equaled by any other Wringer for 
durability, till the expiration of the patent for the “COG 
WHEEL REGULATOR” or “STOP-GEAR.” No other 
Wringer is licensed under this Patent, It being now uni- 
versally conceded that Cogs are necessary to prevent the 
tolls from being broken or torn loose, many attempts have 
been made to get a Cog-Wheel arrangement whieh shall 
equal the UNIVERSAL, and yet avoid the “Stop-Gear” 
patent, but without success. 

Any Cog-Wheel Wringer having Cogs, whether at one or 
both ends of the roll, which can play apart and fly out of 
gear when a large article is passing through, is COMPAN- 
ATIVELY WORTHLESS, as the Cogs are then of no aid 
when most needed, and an arrangement of Cog-Wheels in 
pper one acting on a roll in movable 
bearings, must prove a mechanical failure in use, and we 
Warn all persons not to purchase such Wringers as an “{im- 
provement on the Universal,” which they are sometimes 
represented to be by the salesmen. | 








Il the UNIVERSAL WRINGER keep also the 


DOTY 
WASHING 
MACHINE, 


which. though but 
recently introduced, 
is really as great a 
LABor and CLOTHES 
— the Wring- 
> cr. 8 destined to 
win public favor and 
patronage every- 
where. 

It washes perfectly, 
without wearing or 
rubbing the Clo@ies 
atall. 

Those keeping the 
Wringer for sale, 
oruer the Washer 
for customers, if they have not got a snppiy on hand. On 
receipt of the Retail price, from places where no one is seli- 
ing, we Will send either or both machines from New York. 

Prices—Family Washer, $14. No. 144 Wringer, $10. No. 

2 Wringer, $8.50. 

A cnpply of the Wringers and Washers is always kept on 
hand in Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Janesville and St, 
Louis, boxed re ady for shipment, at about New York prices. 

Large profits are made selling these machines. Exclusive 
right of sale given, with no charge for the patent right. 

Circulars, giving Wholesale and Retail prices, sent free. 

(@™ These Machines are adopted by the American 
Agriculturist as Premiums, and endorsed by its Editors as 
the best in market—for recommendations see back numbers. 

Rh. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 82 Cortiandt-st.. New York, 
peers Merchant's Hotel.) 

















Choice Fruits for the Garden. 
A splendid stock of Standard and Dwarf Trees, 
Grapes, Small Fraits. &e. Send for our 
AMATEUR'S PRICE LIST, 
containing especial inducements ‘ > planters. 
EDW')D., J. EVANS & CO., 
Central Nurseries, York, "Pa. 


Plows for Deep Working, 
Designed specially for the preparation of ground for 
Orchards and Vineyards. Patent secured. Description and 
Priges sent for a stamp. C. W. GRANT, Iona, 
near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


SPEAR’S PRESERVING SOLUTION 


For Fruits, Cider, etc. Sold vy all dealers. See Fit gla 
Nos. — L. P. WORRALL, Gen’l. Ayent, 
91 Hudson st., New York. 


ER EES.—TREES.—TREES, 
VINES, &c. 


Peach Trees.—An immense stock. Prices reduced. 
Grape Vines.—Concord, Clinton, Hartford Prolific, &c., 
at low rates. 

Roses.—Several thonsands, none budded, unusually strong. 
Hedge Plants.—Usage Orange and Honey Locust, at 
low rates. 

Our stock of A og 

rines, Rhubarb, ae. 











Cherries, Piums, Apricots, Necta- 
&c., is exceedingly heavy and well 
grown. Wholesale and Retail Descriptive Cotatognes fur- 
nished gratis. HOOPES, BROTHER & THC 

Cherry Hill Nurseries, Wi Bw oor oni Pa. 

P.8.—Fspecial_ notice is requested to our beautiful collec- 

tien of Double Flowering and Dwarf Peaches, 








STRAWBERRIES. 


After a trial of eight years, we unhesitatinglysay that for 
Uniform and large size, 
Beauty of Form and Color, 

Enormous Wield, 
Long Continuance in bearing, 
Efealth and Vigor of Piant, 
Adaptation to Shipment, 
Great Profit, 


and other desirable qualities, the 


JUCUNDA—Our No. 700, 


is much the most valuable Strawberry of 


which we have any knowledge. 
Plant the Best.—Itis poor economy to grow inferior 
varieties, When the best can be obtained, though the plants 
Wecan make more money on 
than we can on 


could be had for nothing. 
one acre of Jucunda—Our No. 700, 
Jive of Wilson. 

For full information in reference to this wonderful Straw- 
berry; its uniformly immense crops, fine shipping qualitics 
and high market value; testimonials from different parts 
of theccuntry; opinions of Dr. Jno. A. Warder, Author of 
American Pomology, Prof. Geo, Thurber, Editor of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, Thos, Meehan, Editor of Gardeners’ 
Monthly, M. B. 
Geo. Beeler, late Sec'y of Indiana Horticultural Society, 
A. W. Harrison, and many others, see the 


NEW EDITION OF OUR CATALOGUE, 


which also contains Complete Lists of best Early, 
Medium, and Late varieties, for both Home use, 
and Market purposes. Pricesof plants grown in 
Pots and otherwisc—by Mail and Express, and much 
other valuable information in refcrence to the Strawberry. 


jateham, Sec’y of Ohio Pomological Society, 


We will furnish strong plants of 
JUCUNDA—Our No. 700, 


this fall, at following prices: 
By Mail, $1 per dozen; $6 per 100. 

By Express, $6 per 100; $50 per 1000, 
Pot grown Plants for Bearing a fall crop of 
fruit next scason: 
2-inchPots $2.00 per dozen; $12 per 100; $100 per 1000. 

oid, | bia Bis Eon 
a+ * gop * ag = = aoe CO 
For prices of other varicties, Sec Catalogue, which 
will be sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





RAPE VINES, ROSES, WILSON’S EARLY 
and Kittatinny Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Strawberries, Evergreens, &c., at wholesale prices. Send 


fora Cotateres, 
AHLON MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


EACH TREES AND SMALL FRUITS A 
SPECIALTY. 
UMSOM NURSERIES. Send for Cirenlars. 
A. HANCE & SON 
Red Bank, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
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A NEW WORK. 
SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 





By ANDREW 8. FULLER, 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST, RIDGEWOOD, BERGEN CO., N. J. 


A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 
Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and ge 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground of 


Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 


ConTENTS: INTRODUCTION—I. BARBERRY—II. STRAW- 
BERRY—III. RasPpBERRY—IV. BLacKBERRY—V. DWARF 
CHERRY--VI. CuRRANT—VII. GoosEBERRY—VIII. Cor- 
NELIAN CHERRY—IX. CRANBERRY—X. HUCKLEBERRY— 
XI. SHEPERDIA—XII. PREPARATION FOR GATHERING 


Frvirt. 


We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller many 
enemies, as he has given his opinion about varicties 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of horticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries haye been more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important part of his book, the 
author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Downing. The chapteron gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common nse. The book is very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and "makes an admirable 
companion to his Grape Culturist. 
SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50 
NEW YORK: 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 PARK ROW. 





DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
ENGINEER OF THE DRAINAGE OF CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 


Illustrated. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
LAND TO BE DRAINED AND THE 


REASONS WHY.—Indications of the need of draining.— 
Sources of water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
sub-soil. 


HOW DRAINS ACT AND HOW 


THEY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water beneficial, 
springs and soakage water injurious —Cracking of stiff 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall.—Evapor- 
ation.—Temperature. — Drought. — Porosity or mellow- 
ness.—Chemical action in the soil. 


HOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 


OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAINS.—Amateur draining.— 
Maps.—Levelling instruments.—Outlets and location of 
drains.—Main drains.—Spring water. — Fall. — Tiles.— 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals.—Col- 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 


HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 


Tools.—Marking the lines.—Water courses.—Outlet.— 
Silt Basins.—Opening the ditches.—Grading.—Tile laying. 
—Connections.—Covering the tile and filling in.—Collect- 
ing the water of springs.—Amending the map. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 


AND DRAINED LAND.—Removing obstructions.—Mis- 
take of substituting large tiles for small ones which have 
become obstructed.—Heavy lands should not be tram 
pled while wet. 


WHAT DRAINING COSTS. 


Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and last- 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy.—Details of cost. 
—(1. Engineering and Superintendence.—2. Digging the 
ditches.—3. Grading the bottoms.—4. Tile and tile laying. 
—. Covering and filling.—6. Outlets and Silt Basins.) 


WILL IT PAY ? 
Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobac- 
co.)—Instances of profit.—Benefit of draining in facili- 
tating farm work. 


HOW TO MAKE DRAINING TILES. 


Materials.—Preparation of earths—Moulding tile ma- 
chines.—Drying and rolling.—Burning.—Kilns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery. 


THE RECLAIMING OF SALT 


MARSHES.—Extent of marshes on the Atlantic Coast.— 
The English Fens—Harlaem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of inundation from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.— 
Embankments,—Muskrats,—Rivers and Creeks,—Outlet 
of drainage. 


MALARIAL DISEASES. 


Fever and Ague.—Neuralgia.—Vicinity of New York.— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr. Metcalf’s Report 
to U.S. Sanitary Commission.—La Roche on the effects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr. Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma- 
larial Fevers."—English experience.—Reports to the 
sritish Parliament—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 


IOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 


Sewerage.—The use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers in 
London.—The use of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters in agriculture.—Effects of 
imperfect house drainage on heaith.~-Typhoid feyer.— 
The Westminster fever in London.—Epidemic at the 
Maplewood Young Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lambeth Square, London.—Back drainage,—Water sup- 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). *~’ 


SENT POST-PAID. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row New-York, 


PRICE, $1.50. 





MAKE MONEY 


FROM YOUR 
TREES, VINES, AND GARDENS. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


THE NEW BOOK ON APPLES. 
By DOCT. JOHN A. WARDER. 
HISTORY. bs 
PROPACATION. 
BUDS CUTTINCS. 
SITE FOR AN ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL. 
SELECTION PLANTING. 
CULTURE & PRUNINC. 
RIPENING & PRESERVINC. 
CLASSIFICATION & DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 
The latest and best book on Apples. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $3.00. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
Crowing from Seed. 
Propagation from Buds. 
Propagating Houses. 
Cuttings in Open Air. 
How to Make Layers. 
Crafting the Crape. 
Hybridizing, Crossing. 
Soil Situation, Planting. 
insects, Mildew, Sunscald, etc. 
Valuable & Discarded Varieties. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 
In the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 

Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the TaBLe 
OF CONTENTS. 
Men Fitted for Gardening. 
Amount of Capital Required. 
Profits of Market Gardening. 
Manures and Implements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting: Insects. 
Varieties and Cultivation. 
Packing for Shipping. 
Preservation in Winter. 
Find Out from this book how to make money from 


your Garden. 
SENT:POST-PAID, - - - - 


SQUASHES; 
HOW TO GROW THEM. 


By JAMES J. H. GREGORY. 





PRICE, $1.50. 


A most valuable little Treatise for Farmers and Gar- 
deners. It tells about 
Selecting the Soil. 
How much Manure. 
Preparing and Planting. 
Hoeing and Cultivating. 
Setting of the Fruit. 
Ripening; Gathering. 
Storing of the Crop. ‘ 
Care During Winter. $ 
Market Prices and Varieties. | 
When to Take Out Seed. 
SENT POST-PAID, ° Price, paper covers, 30 cts, 
Either of the above-named books will be sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Also, many other new and valuable books for the 
FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
a1 Parl Pow Mew York 
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Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual. Vol. 1. 


k-eshop, with Practical Directions 


The Farm and the Wor 
for laying outa Farm, erecting Buildings. Fences, Farm 
Gates, selecting good Farm and Shop Tools, and per- 





Fully illustrated, One hand- 
beveled nears 460 pages. 
New edition, ready Sept. “p ost-paid.. séacessn ee 


Todd's se Farmer's ined. Vol. 2. 


y, with fall, pr wtieal details of 
Ih t § Plowing, Man- 


casein 






arm Oper 
some post octavo voli 





rm Manag 

ement of G ‘ unm Imple ments, 
Stoc! k, Drainage, “Plan ing. &e. One hand- 
some post octavo volume, be mat-pary boards, upwards “4 
40) pages. Ready Sept. Posi-paid............. $2. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Farm: 


Or, how to Cultivate all the Field Crops. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Barn-Yard. 


Post-paid... 


Post-paid.$1 00 


Ir, how to Rear Domestic Animals. $1.00 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm and 
Post-paid. . $2.50 


a-VYard. Complete in one yol. 
Barn-¥ 


& MILLER’S Architectural 


CUMMINGS’ 


fn. & & F. W, 


AGRICULTURE. 


‘HORTICULTURE, 


NEW AND PRACTICAL STANDARD PUBLICATIONS OF 


GEO. E. & F. 


W. WOODWARD, 


37 Park Row, New York. 


’ 
Woodward's Country Homes. 
150 Designs and Plans of Country Houses, with illustrated 
description of the manner of constructing Balloon 
ROR. PR WEINIEL 5 oc ocnsesss <s0n2sdenoncrcnsces 000 $1.50 


Woodward’s Annual of eaiebiiee and 





Raral Art. No.1, for 1867. Original Designs and Plans 
of Cottages. Farm Te and Out-buildings, New and 
enlarged edition, Cloth. Vost-paid.......... Secececcepeeee 


Woodward's Annual of Architecture and 


Rural Art. No. 2. for 1868. With Designs and Plans of 
Country and Suburban Houses, and numerous exam- 
ples ot the French, or Chateau Loot, Ready October, 
RONG, SNINE. x 555 oabcceesenbecenenscneusececscowwe $1.50 


’ 
Wheeler's Rural Homes. 

Housessuited to American Country Life. Dlustrated with 
original plans and designs, and full directions for de- 
signing. building, heating and furnishing, and form of 
contract and specification. Post 8vo, beveled boards, 


300 pages. Ready Sept. Post-paid.............0.e00- $2.00 


| Wheeler’ s Homes for the People. 


| 


Detaiis, 
SLOAN’S HOMESTEAD ARCHITECTURE, Villas, Cottages, and Furm Houses, 200 Illustrations. 


For the Suburb and Country. The Villa, the Mansion, and 
the Cottage, with examples showing how to alter and re 
model old buildings. One hundred original designs, 





with fail de scriptions and constructive and miscellane- 
ous detai Post octavo, beveled boards, 440 p " 
Ready ‘pte Te ee 


er Manual of the House: 
ui ld 9 ten ings, Barns, &c. 126 Designs and 
$1.50 


» how to B 
Jans t-] 





Exterior and Interior, 


714 Illustrations to 


| Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 


|} Buildings. <A practical work on the design and 
struction of Buildings for Growing Plants and Ripening 
Fruit un ler glass, 6) designs. Post-paid............ $1. 


Woodward's Record of Horticultur 

No. 1, for 1865. Edited by Andrew §. Fuller. An rina 

and yaluable illustrated record of Horticultural p rog 
ress, OMAR) csiceirasscsicuaien $1.00 
| Elliott’s Lawn-and Shade Trees. 

Popular Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs for 
planting in Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, &c. Fully tus 
trated. Ready December. Post-paid..............5..3 50 

Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 


A new illustrated work on the Cultivation of Forest Trees 
for Shade, for Shelter, for Fuel, for Timber and for Profit. 
PPOs car nae Cie cabcarissausausiesdnewkssehevansoed £1.50 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 


A new and practical work on the Cultivation of the Na- 
and Manufacture of American Wine. Fully 


con 


ay 


or 





tive Grape 
ee er er 1.50 
Jacques Manual of the Garden. 
Or, how to Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, Trees, 
PE ATER, “POOR ace vst eossebescscasvesasben $1.00 
| The Horticulturist Almanac for 1867, 
| POPU cay seswcbineseassa scons tpsscsecheieacaves ol 10 cents, 
| 
| The Horticulturist Almanac for 1868. 
PMMA Rescuseacsersssedethasvasneskeciadstteiewes 19 cente, 
WENO, “Pmt eA sos ons esses cesses $10.00 
WOREPPAIG 5. c cc ccaccctveccscseccssetecceesssvences $1.50 


WOODWARD, Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 


SUPPLY ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. CATALOGUE SENT FREF. 





A Great National Work on the Horse. 
Will be ready for delivery in Scptember, 
WALLACE’S 


‘AN STUD BOOK 
AMERICAN STUD 0K, 
BEING A COMPILATION OF THE PEDIGREES 
Of American and imported Blood Ilorses, from the earlicst 
records, with an Appendix of all named animals without ex- 
tended Pedigrees prior to the year 180. And 
A SupPLEMENT containing a History of all Horses and Mares 
that have trotted in “per from the earliest trotting 
races till the close of 1866. 


By J. H. WALLACE. 


In one royal 8vo. volume of over 1,000 pages. 
Illustrated with 20 original Portraits of Celebrated Racers 
and Trotters, finely engraved ou Steel, from paintings and 


drawings by distinguished artists. 
TO BE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
AGENTS WANTED TO CANVASS FOR SUBSCRIBERS in every 
County in the Union. 
Published by W. A TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 
No. 434 Broome-street, New York. 


UIDE TO AUTHORSHIP, a valu- 
able aid to all who desire to engage in Literary Pur- 
suits of any kind, for pleasure or profit. With interesting g 
and valuable chapters on New ‘spaper Editing, &c. 50 cents. 
Secrets Worth Knowing, tclls how ‘to make med- 
icines, perfumery, toilet and dental articles, soaps, vermin 
remedies, candics, wines, cordials, cheap and delicious home 
beverages, ve terin: iry remedies, manuf: icturers’ secrets, and 
many articles in unive rs il de snand, made .at sinall cost and 
sold at large profits. 25 cents, 
Rogues and Rogueries, xposing alltricks and traps 
of cities, and all swindles and humbugs, Tilustrated, 25 cts, 
Hand-book of Vv € atriloquism, and how to vache 
the Magic Whistle. For imitating Birds, — us, &e. 15 cts. 
How to Make Bad Memory Good and Good 
Better, valuable to everybody. 15 cents 
Phonog raphie Hand-book, for Self-Instruction in 
the inox he ‘rm improved and simplifie ad art as Us sed by practical 
reporter _ The only good “cheap” boo 25 cents, 
Hancy’s B. B. Reference Book, by Henry Chad- 
wick. Th » standard authority on all points of the game, 
with much important matter not elsewhere ‘ae. Iin- 
dorsed by Convention and principal Clubs. Numerous illus- 
trations, 144 pages, only 15 cents. 
May he had of most Booksellers, or by sending price 


ai any lime © 
JIANEY & CO., 149 Nassau-st., New York, 


BEAR IN MIND 


That on reccipt of the advertised price, I will mail to yowr 

address any Book, Magazine, or cheap publication that may 

be advertised or issued by any respectable publisher in the 

United States. A Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a 
vostage stamp. Address VU. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., 
New ork. 


OW TO BUY, TAME, and DOCTOR HORSES. 
2 Vols.; 30 cts, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broagway, N. Y. 
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“NEW NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


A national religious newspaper, to be called “TuE Ap- 


VANCE,” will be published weekly, from the first of Septem- 
onward, in the city of Chicago. 
and polity, but will be conducted in 


ber, It will represent Con- 
gregational principles 
a spirit of courtesy and fraternity towards all Christians, 
The form will be what is popularly termed a double sheet of 
eight pages, of the size and style of the M. ¥. Evangelist. 
The pecuniary basis is an ample capital furnished by lead- 
ing business nen and others, to be expended in the estab- 
yrovement of the paper, which is intended 
in its literary and re- 


lishment and imy 
to be second to none in the country, 
ligious character. The purpose of its projectors is indicated 
in the name: their 
evangelical religion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 


aim being to ADVANCE the cause of 
worship and ecclesiastical polity, but also to philosophy, sci- 
ence, literature, politics, business, amusements, art, morals, 
philanthropy and whatever else conduces to the glory of 
God and the good of man by its bearing upon Christian 
civilization. No expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all departments, while arrange- 
ments are in progress to secure the ablest contributors and 
correspondents at home and abroad. The city of Chicago 
has been selected as the place of publication, because ef its 
metropolitan position in the section of the country especi- 
ally demanding such a paper, and the fact that it is nearly 
the center of national population, and in a very few years 
will be the ecclesiastical center of the Congregational church- 
Issued at the interior commercial metropolis, THE Ap- 
and able dis- 


es. 
VANCE Will contain the latest market reports, 
cussions of financial subjects, such as will make it a necessi- 
The editor- 





ty to business men in all parts of the country. 
in-chief will be Rey. Wm. W. Patton, D. D., who resigns the 
pastorate of the leading church of the denomination at the 
West for this purpose, and who has had many years experi- 
ence in editorial labor. The subscription price will be $2.50 
Advertising rates made known on application, 
O. Drawer 6374, 


in advance. 
Address “Tort ADVANCE Company,” P. 


Chicago, Illinois. 





Short-Hand without a Master, by which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, £ beeches, Trials, 
etc., may be attained in a few hours. fty-fourth edition, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. _ Send orders to 

O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., New York. 





A PORTRAIT OF HORACE GREELEY. 

The publishers of THe TRIBUNE having received many 
inquiries from time to time for a good likeness of the Editot 
of THe TRIBUNE, have nade an arrangement with Messrs. 
Derby & Miller to furnish copies of Ritchie's fine steel en- 
graying, size 14x18 inches, from a photograph by Brady, 
which will be sent tosuch subscribers to Tue TRIBUNE as 
wish it on the conditions below. This is much the Lest like- 
ness of Mr. GREELEY that has been engraved, The print 
sells for $1. Each subscriber who sends $10 for THE Daly, 
$4 for Tuk SemI-WEEKLY, or $2 for Tuk WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
the paper to be sent by mail, and who requests the engraving 
OF SUBSCRIBING, Will have a copy carefully 


AT THE TIME 
This is not proposed as a 


mailed, post-paid, to his address, 

premium, but to gratify the many friends of Tuk TriBUNE, 

who feel a desire to possessa good likeness of its founder, 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE CHURCH UNION. 


The largest and best Religious Family Newspaper in the 
World. 

It is to be enlarged to twice its present size 

It is devoted tothe Unity of the whole € hurch of C hrist, 
and opposes Ritualism in every form, 

It is the organ of no scct, and it 
nion and a free pulpit. 

It will print Sermons from Rey. Henry Ward Beeche 
every issue. 

Terms, $2.50 yearly. 





advocates free commu 
r in 


£1.00 to Agents for every -eiaaacatea 





Sold by the American News C ampenys New York 
Address CHARLES ALBER TSON, 
Sup’t. Church Union, 103 Fulton-st., New York. 





FOR CATA- 
ag New and 


CARPENTERS. 00? 
Practical — Works, enclosing stam 
. BIC KNE LL, P ublishe ry Th OY, N. Y. 


<OLDIERS” CHECK 1 BOOKS, (or if lost, 
6 amount they call for), and all other claims promptly 
collected by C. S. TREVITT, (late of the Pay Department), 
Ww ashington, D.C. Send for Circular, 


AGENTS WANTED 


DLEY’s Great Work on our Navy, entitled 
AND OUR NAVAL COMMANDERS,” com- 
prising the early Life and Naval Career of Admirals Farra 
gut, Porter, Foote, Dupont and a host of others—the only 
work of the kind published. It is his ghly recommended by 











for J. T. H 
*“FARRAGU 





the leading Naval Officers, and endorsed by Secretaries 
Seward and Wells, Governors Fenton, Buckingham and 
Burnside, and leading men of the country. Our Agents in 


connection with this work can take orders for four other 
standard works by the same author, Our terms are nho- 
where excelled, 

E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 





Plants by Mail, post-paid, at Retail Rates. 
M, H. LEWIS & CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 
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GRAPES. 


To produce a good crop of Grapes every year, command- 


ing high and remunerative prices, we regard as 
Successful Grape Growing 


and to grow annually from bearing vineyards, an immense 
stock of healthy 


country by Mail and Express, giving satisfaction wherever 


vines which are scattered all over the 


planted, in their growth and yicld of fruit, we consider 


Successful Vine Growing. 


Ve have twenty-five acres in Vineyard, and ten acres in 


young vines forsale. Our Vineyards and Nurseries have 


been visited this season by some of the most prominent 


Fruit Growers of the country, who pronounce our crop of 


fruit, and stock of Vines unsurpassed, if equaled by any 
they have seen. 

The proper place to determine the merits of a grape is in 
the Vineyard, when in fruit, and we prefer in all cases when 
itis practicable, that persons wanting our vines should see 
them before purchasing. 
this season, will be on Wednesday, 


advertised, 


Our Grape Show, 
the 9th of October, instead of a week later, 
Ww 
to attend. 

Our stock of Vines comprises 
prices be 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue sent to 


as 


e cordially invite all who are interested in grape culture 


all desirable kinds, and our 
will found reasonable 
all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 
Early orders are solicited. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, sc intneti Pa. 


ANTS. 


a large demand for the 





CURR 


Being satisfied that there would be 
finer varieties of Currants, we have beenengaged for years 
in making a collection which we believe is much the largest 
and best in the country. 

The demand for this excellent fruit has greatly increased 
and though the market has been glutted 
s, We have had no difficulty in obtaining 
finer sorts. The many purposes to w 1 
its cooling and refreshing acid- 
ity in the hot summer months—its wholesome influence, and 
the ease and profit with which it can be cultivated, ought 
to make it a thousand fold more abundant than it is, 





within a few years, 
with common kil 
high prices for the 
the Currant can be devoted, 








Our collection includes: 
WVersaillaise.—Perhaps the best of all. 
Fertile ad’ 
Cherry .—Best for Jams and Je 
-Vigorous grower a1 


Angers.—Very similar to above, 


llies, 
La Hative. id very good, 
Victoria.—Good and very late. 
White Grape.—Beautiful, very large. 
palatable, enormous be 


Mild flavor, 
arer, 


very 
good for 
dessert, wine and other purposes, 
Black Naples.—Good for Jams and Jellies, 
Send 10 cents for Descriptive and Hluastratei 
Catalogue. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, 5, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dutch Bulbous Flow- 
Roots. 


Sent by Mail, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 
B. Ie. | 3L Is 


Offers for sale a large and well selected assortment of the 
above, just received from Holland, embracing the most de- 





sirable varietics of DOUBLE AND SINGLE HYACINTUS ; POLY- 
ANTHUS NARCISSUS, DOUBLE AND SINGLE EARLY AND 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE NARCISSUS; JONQUILS 3 
Crocus; CROWN IMPERIALS; IRIS; SNOW-Dhops, SCILLAE; 
HARDY GLADIOLU s; RANUNCULUS; ANEMONES; JAPAN AND 
MANY OTHER Lites. Also a fine assortment of GREEN- 
HOUSE BULBS, comprising CYCLAMENS, IXIAS, OXALIS, 
SPARAXIs, TRITOMAS, ACHIMENES, GLOXINIAS, &c., &e. 
Particular 
New Illustrated Autumn Catalogue, 
containing an accurate description of each varicty, with 
particular directions for culture, so that any person, how- 
ever unacquainted, can not fail to sueceed, which will be 
mailed to all applicants enclosing ten cents. 
Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties of the above will also be mailed post-paid, as fol- 
lows: Collection No. 1, $20: No. 2, $10; No.5, $5.00; No.4, 


LATE TULIPS; 


attention is invited to his 





$3.00. For the contents of each collection and further 
particulars, see Catalogue. 





Address WB. K. BLISS, Springficld, Mass, 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1868 AND GET REMAINDER OF 1867 FREE. 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL VOLUME, 1868. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO 


Horticulture Agriculture and Architecture. 





400 Royal Octavo Pages An- 


nually --- Ably Edited and 


Splendidly Illustrated. 


OUR TERMS FOR 1868 ARE AS 


FOLLOWS : 


One Copy one Year - - § 2.50 
Three Copies - - 5.00 
Ten Copies - = = 15.00 
Vol. 1867, bound and _ post- 
paid,and Nos.1868 - - $4.00 


Vols. 1866 and 1867, bound 
and post-paid, and Nos. 1868. 5.50 


Vols. 1865, 1866 and 1867, 
bound and post-paid, and 


Nos. 1868 7.00 


PREMIUMS. 


We will send the American Agriculturist one year, or any book or periodical of the yalue of $1.50, to any person who 


remits us Five Dollars for three new subscribers. 
We will send Harpers’ Weekly or Monthly or the 


Atlantic 


Monthly one year, or any books or periodicals of the value 


of $4.00, to any person who remits us Fiftecn Dollars for ten new subscribers, 
We will send a $55.00 Wheeler & Wilson or Howe Sewing Machine to any person who remits us $60.00 for twenty four 


subscribers, at $2.50 cach; or $90.00 for sixty subscribers at $1.50 each 
Parties desiring other premiums will please say what they wish ; we will state the number of subscribers necessary 


procure them. 


hundred subscribers at $1.25 each 
to 


; or $125.00 for one 


GEO. E, & F, W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 


oF 


Park Row, New York. 








Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 


Established 1830. 


W. S. LITTLE, Proprietor, 


(FORMERLY H. E. HOOKER & CO.) 


ee ne 
The NEW CIRCULAR OF PRICES, (by the Dozen, Hun- 
dred and Thousand,) for the Fall Trade, is Just PUBLISHED 
and will be sent FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
I have grown and offer for sale this year, an unusually 
large and fine assortment of Nursery Products, containing 
every description of 


Mardy Trees and Plants, 


INCLUDING STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES, 
VINES, &c. 





With all the varieties of latest introduction, and 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS AND ROSES, 


BESIDES MANY SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES. 


For adescription of which, see “Circular.” Send for the 
Circular. Address 
WM. S. LITTLE, 
ComMMERCIAL Nurseries, Rocurestrer, N. Y. 


20,000 ‘Hartford Prolific Grape Vines, 


Propagated from the a Vines at Hartford, Conn, 
Hartford Prolific, He. » per 100, $15; per 1600, $125. 


2, per 100, $12; per 1000, $ 90. 

“2ye wrsoid sper 100, $20 : per 1000, $200. 

40,000 one ord, No. 1, per 100, $9; per 1000, $0. 

No, 2, per 100, $ 6; per 1000, $ 50. 

2 year-old “ per 100, 315: per 1000, $125, 
Rogers’ Hybrids, Nos, 4 and 15, $35 per 100. 


1 year-old, $20 per 100, 
TT, North Haven, Conn, 


Y NEW W nie rE SEE DL ING GR APR, named 
the Weehawken, will be for sale this fall. It is perfect- 
ly hardy, and does not mildew. It has been in bearing tor 
live years. Being vinous, sweet, and aromatic, without any 
pulp, and of exceeding beanty, it is considered by the gen- 
tlemen mentioned in the Gardener's Monthly (Oct. and De- 


Iona, 2 year-old, = per 100; 
LY 


{AN BASS 
N 








cember, 1866,) one of the greatest acqui isitions, See also 
Agriculturi f, December, 1866. Price, + a doilars a plant. 
A tew stronger plants, Four dollars 1 Au 


1AR i £ S Peg Si 


Address 
Ww euhewas n, Hudson Co., 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| paid a first-class Concord grape 


Woodside Garden. 


Genuine plants of the best quality. Nocharge for packing 


or delivery to Railroad or Express. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
Kittatinny—35,00 per doz. ; $30 per 100; $250 per 1000. 
Wilson's Early—8 per doz. ; $50 per 100; $400 per 1000. 
Dorchester—81 per doz. ; $3 per 100: $20 per 1000. 
New Rochelle—%5 cents per doz. ; $3 per 100; $15 per 1000." 


RASPBERRIES. 


Clarke—$9 per doz.; $60 per 100; $500 per 1000. 
Thorniless Black _-$10 per doz.; $75 per 100; $500 per 1000, 
Also Philadelphia, Doolittle, and all other choice varieties 

at the lowest rates, Address 
A. 8. FULLER, 


- PHILADELPHIA 


The largest, best, and most productive hardy 


RASPBERRY. 


It has yielded over 200 bushels per acre without protec- 
tion, and averaged $12 per bushel in market 
Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, and other Fruits.—Send stamp for Cata- 
logue WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N.J. 


900,000 GRAPE VIN ES. 


Superior Sh iyers, land 2 years old, oa Concord, Hart- 
ford, Catawba, Norton's "Virgini: i, Delaware, Ives, and oth- 
crs, cheaper than anywhere else, for sale. Also, Roses, Cur- 
rants, Rhubarb and Raspberry Plants, very cheap, Send 
stamp for Catalogue and Essays on Grape Culture, to 

Dr. H. SCHROEDER, Bloomington, Ilinoia. 


A First-Class Concord ¢ Grape 
Vine for Nothing! 


To any one sending 50 cents for WHITLOCK’'S HORTI.- 
CULTURAL ADVERTISER for one year, I will send post- 


vine, 


Ridgewood, N. J. 











The Advertiser will be issued quarterly, will be a 12mo., 
on fine white paper, to contain 7% or 100 pages, a portion of 
which will be devoted to hints in regard to the cultivation 
of Trees, Plants, &c., mostly selections from our best writers, 


7 as well as occasional articles by practical horticulturists. 


It will also contain the Price-List of All Nurseries in One 


| offering the stock of hundreds of our best nurseries, togeth 


| 


er with a large number of advertisements of especial inter- 
est to the agricultural and horticultural world. 
Specimen humber sent on receipt of a ten cent stamp. 


| a. le WHITLOCK, 37 Park Row, New York 
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OFFER FOR THE FALL TRADE: 
Each. Fifty. Perio. Per 500. Per 100 Those who wish to obtain 10,000, or more, can correspond, and will be 
Le SN aa eee eee 40c. $15.00. $20.00, furnished at still lower prices. 
40c. $15.00. $20.00. Ail the vines we offer are grown from well ripened wood, and in good, 
ec ri a ‘i sis deep soil, not injured by extra manuring, 
25e. $ 7.50. $10.00. $15.00. $ 7. 
$ 5.00 & 7.00 39.00 i In classifying we make no ertras. Our No.1 plants are the largest and 
- ee icra $52.00, wae best of our stock, and their average quality is not allowed to be dimin- 
do. 2 years, $12.00. $18.00. $585.00, $150. ished by selecting the largest for retailing as extras, 
do. Sy ; $20.00. $35.00. Our vines must speak for themselves, and those who wish to purchase 
CREVELING $15.00. $20.00. $90.00, $150. re ze ly are sufficie vg! wise to ac - pt the evidence of the vines rather 
te a On ing es . than the assertion of the grower, To account for the abundant roots of 
DELAWARE, 2 and 3 years........ SOC. $17.00, $25.00. $115.00 $200. ] our plants it is only necessary to say that ours is the open border culture, 
do. Ryear, No. 1......... 40c. $15.00. $20.00. $90.00. $150. by and that we aim to obtain the model roots of our figure. 
do, a $10.00. $15.00, $65.00, $120, Our mode of propagation ed at by single eyes of well ripened wood, 
at EO ee ees 3)c, 15.00, 20,00. without the forcing caused by bottonvheat. Plants thus naturally brought 
do. 2 years BOC caees aa 00 $115.00 $200 { forward have good gs” or —— —. in the open ground, com- 
2g Sage vate henge tical aha atta a saitieg ogc me = mence growing at once 1ey thus make their growth during the sum- 
HARTFORD PROLIFIC,1lyr, No.1 25c,. $10.00. $15.00, $65.00. $120. mer, and in Se a r and October are ready to mature their “wood and 
do. do do. No.2 7.50, $10.00, $15.00. 7 roots) By other modes the plants are late instarting, and thus havea 
a do. wenera’ lei. 17.00. $25.00. _— $& shorter r time for Row th and m: aang shel wo wood and roots. 
2 ms 5 ‘ = A] e can especially recommend our sA WARE of two and three 
ION A, 1 year, No. 1... .ceccoeseserees 40c. or000, te Sooo, — t years of age. The success of this variety in xt A “England, and in the lake 
ISIEAE LI A,1 year 50¢ $18.00, $ 500, 115.00 200. - ti — of the Western States, renders unnecessary any assertion of its 
4 _e No. ry an “ word | merits 
. $12.50. $20.00, 90.00. 150. | 
IVES’ SEEDL -~_ 7 y 40c $15.00, $20.00, 90.00. 150. The TONA is succeeding better this season than the last, and in many 
do. 5k 17.00 $115.00 200. ! localities is winning golden opinions, 

-MIL ES ee eae Bee eel Co Se. 20,00, 1 Of the IVES we cannot speak too highly. Its freedom from rotor 
“NO R TONS VIRGINIA, 50e. 17.00 $115.00 $200. mildew, and its very rapid, hardy growth, mike it one of the most reliable 
LT) eae — ” 17.00, varieties, one of the few which are absolutely safe, 

ROC GERS ‘iy BRIDS..... 50c. 20.00, : v . For Catalogues address 
UNION VILLAGE...,... 35c. 12,50, $20.00, 8 i FLUSHING, near New York. 








yj 00,000 a Rt iad es ewe. 





GRAPE VINES. , 


SING SING GRAPE VINES, 





Hereafter 
\é 
SPRING VALLEY NURSERIES. 
3 Miles north of Sing Sing. 

I offer my stock of Grape Vines this fall with increased 
confidence, being the best 1 have ever grown, Having 
bought the nei; igbboring Nurseries of Ryder & Co., it has 
given me plenty of room and great facilities to grow good 
plants with small cost. 

I would advise the purchaser of good vines, to come and see 
my stock before buying elsewhere. My sole business is to 
pe only good vines. “Remember, I have not been able to 

ll all my orders these last five past years. If you want 
some of my vines, send your orders early. 

Good vilies are the che: npest at any price. Send for Price 

. J. F. DELIOT, Vine Grower, 
Sing Sing, N. 


Grape Vines, 


We offer to the fall trade 10,000 Iona, 10,000 Concord, 2,000 
Israella. Also, Hartford Prolific, Allen’s Hybrid, several 
numbers of Rogers’, &c., &c., of excellent quality, at reason- 
able rates. Send for price list fr 

PETER DEPEW & SON, Ny. ack, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


20, 000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, 

Grown on light soil, open ground, by layering, 
omen of them transplanted, 1 to2 years, will fruit at once, 
(will give satisfaction where weak vines often resultinaggra- 
vation). Concord, Hartford Prolific, Diana, Delaware, 
Clinton, Allen's Hybrid, <9" K A’ large lot of Rogers’ 
Hybrids, Nos. 4,15 and 19, 1 to 3 yearsold. A few Iona, 
2 years, Dracut "Amber; this last is the earliest grape in my 
collection, The new and older Strawber ry plants; 200, 000 
Evergreen Trees, all nursery grown; Arbor Vitx, 6 to 12 
jaches, very stoc! ky, $15 to #35 per 1,000; Fir Balsam, Nor- 
way Spruce, &c.; 30,000 Hemlock, those 12 to 39 inches’ high, 
cannot be excelled in compact form, Shade ‘I'rees, Shrubs, 
large and small fruits of all desirable kinds; 2,000 Peach 
‘Trees, several new sorts. Clapp’s Favorite Pear Trees. 
Descriptive Price List 7 o mail. 

V. MANNING, Reading, Mass. 











100,000 Concord Layers. 


One nyo ty Thousand Concord Layers, and Two Mil- 
Zion (2,000,000) Grape Buds, mostly Concord,for propagating 
for sale (this fall) cheap. We have other kinds of Gr ape 
Vines and Small Fruits for sale. Circulars sent to all 
applicants free. Please address, without delay, 

GEORGE PERRY & SON, Geor; zetown, Conn, 


Ww. CONE & CO., 
i ae N. J., offer for Sale 


700,000 CONCORD 
40,000 HART ERORD: PROLIFIC, 


; Cc 
3,000 IVES’ SEEDLING 


GRAPE INES, 
And_a large stock of CLARKE RASPBERRY plants. 
Price List sent free. 





J. 























Choice Grape Vines at Right Prices.—See 
G, E. MEISSNER’S Advertisement, page 336, 





A very large and superior stock of Iona, Israella, 
Adirondac, Roger’s Hybrids, Concord, Crevel- 
ing, Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Re- 
becca, Catawba, Isabella, Clinton, and other 
varieties, by the 100 or 1,000, at low figures. Send for Price 
List. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Adirondac Grape Nursery and Vineyard. 


We offer at greatly reduced prices, a large stock of grape 
vines, one, two, and three years. All desirable varieties— 
ine luding the two new Hybrids, “SaLem, and Drana Ham- 
BURG.” Quality of vines unsurpassed, Our autumn Price 
List and Descriptive Catalogue, or Wholesale Price List for 


the trade, sent on applic: 
t Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 





JOHN W. BAILE ECOL 
Grape Vines & Smail Fruits. 


Delaware, Martha, Salem, Iona, Israella, Adirondac, 
Miles, Concord, H: urtford, Diana, Creveling, Allen’s and 
Kogers’ Hybrids, Ives’ Seedling, Rentz Seedling, and some 
30 other kinds; fine plants, one and two years old. Kitta- 
tinny and Wilson’s E: arly Blackberries, Clarke, Kirtland, 
Doolittle, and Philadelphia Raspberries, Cherry, Versailles, 
White Grape, White roneperent, and Black “Naples Cur- 
rants. Downing’s and Houghton Gooseberries. Gloede’s 
New Perpetual Pine, Jucunda, Agriculturist, and other 
Strawberries. Best plants, at low prices, Send stamp for 
Descriptive List to 

GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delarare, 





Ohio. 





200, 000 one and two year-old Concord Grape 
Vines, by FRANCIS HENRIOT, \ mile east 
of Suabong Bridge, Paterson, N.J. 


Grape Vines & Small Fruits. 


Delawares, 1 and 2 years old, $10, $15, $25 per hundred. 
Tona, 1 and 2 $35, oe $50 

Israella, 1 and 2 - 2 35, $50 = < 
Adirondac, 1 and 2 ad $6 $25, $35, 











Ives’ Seedling, $15, $25, <a “¢ 
Concord 10, $15, “<¢ a 
Rogers’ Hybrids, all the good Nos., “23 ns 
Kitt: atinny Blackberries, " sed 
Clarke Raspberries, . 
Also large vines for immediate bearing, W hic h would have 


berne the present season if permitted. Our Vines are equal 

to any in the market. Descriptive Catalogue and Price List 

of above and other varieties sent on application to 
HUSTED & HAZELTON, Delaware, Ohio. ~ 


IF YOU WANT ANY 


Grape Vines, Strawberry, Raspberry or Blackberry plants, 
&e., just examine our inducements to buyers, and see if you 
can do better anywhere. Nurserymen and Dealers also, 
please note. For Price List address, with stamp for return 
postage, C. E. & J.S. FRITTS, Elwood, New Jersey, 














Read my Advertisement on page 341. Cir=- 
culars free, P, SUTTON, Beverly, N. Js 





An extra fine stock of 
DELAWARE, 


CONCORD, 
IVES’ SEEDLING, 
CREVELING, HARTFORD, DIANA, FONA, 
ISRAELLA, CLINTON, CATAWBA, 


and many other good varieties, 

At low rates by the dozen, 100, or 1,000 

Send for Price List. 

Also a good stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ever- 
greens, Small Fruit, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 

Osage Orange Plants, 2 years, at $5 per 1,000. 

LENK & CO., Humboldt Nurseries, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


TINES of the Ist quality, for the Garden and 

Vineyard of one or 100 Acres. Ives, Concord, Hartford, 
Catawba, Isabella, Delaware, &c., of oe and two years. 
ww Vines by mail, prepaid. 2§ Wholesale rates 
extremely low. Illustrated Circular’ “vith History ot 
Ives, &c., sent free. 
M. H. LEWIS & CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 


S| “64 
GRAPES. 
Those wishing to procure a first-class Vineyard would do 
well to examine the stock of VINES offered by the sub- 


scriber, before purchasing, I will furnish nothing but good 


stock. References given, nen i for particulars to 
J. WILSON, Washington, Pa. 











Gi. UP CLUBS FOR TREES, VINES, Shrubs, 
Roses, Flowers, &c. Send stamp for Terms and Price 
Lis L. L. WHITLOCK, 
* ALL NURSERIES IN ONE,” 
®» 37 Park Row, New York. 


NURSERY AND FLORIST BUSINESS FOR 
SALE, in one of the best business locations in the 
United States. Five Acres in Trees, Flow ering Plants, &c. 
Established 10 years. 100,000 Linnzus’ Rhubarb ~ sale. 

Apply to, or address WM. MACKAY, Morrisania, N. Y, 


150 00 APPLE TREES.—Two to four 


years from the bud, ofsuperior growth. 
150.000 Peach Trees, one year from the bud, (very fine), 
popular_varieties, Largely of Hale’s Early. 
= 000 Van Buren’s Golden Dwarf Peach Trees. 
00,000 Grape Vines, consisting largely of C oncords, Harts 
nen Prolifics, Tonas and Israellas. 
Apple Seedlings by the acre, and mueh other Nursery 


Stock. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 
New Haven, Co-in. 











30, 000 PEACH TREES.—Leading varieties, one 
year old from bud. Grape vines from single eyes 
and’ cuttings, 1 and 2 years old, Strawberries, including 
most of the’ leading varieties, Also, Asparagus, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Linnzus’ Rhudarb and Osage Orange plants. 
Send for Price List, H, M, ENGLE, Marietta, Pa, 
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PRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR 
FALL OF 1867. 





ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Invite the attention of Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers 
in Trees to their extensive stock now offered for the Fall 
Trade. In the departments of 


Hardy Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants, 


the collections are the most extensive and complete in the 
United States. 

Prompt and careful attention given to all orders, and 
packing done in the most skillful and thorough manner, 

Full particulars will be found in the following Catalogues, 
which will be sent, prepaid, to applicants who enclose 
stamps: 

Nos. 1 and 2, Ten cents each—No. 3, Five cents—No. 
4, Three cents. 

No. 1—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c, &¢ 

No. 3—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
select new Green-house and Bedding Plants, published every 
Spring. 

No. 4—A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hlope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


a 1 =] 
HOVEY & COS 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE 
Winter and Spring Garden, for Autumn of 
1867, is Now Ready, 
Containing a new and beautiful COLORED PLATE, with 
several engravings, and complete list of Bulbous Flowers, 
With full directions for cultivation. Sent free on the receipt 
of 10 cents, Address HOVEY & CO.,, 
53 North Market-st., Boston, Mass. 


NEW 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
OF 
Imported Dutch Bulbous 
Roots, 


With descriptions and directions for their cultivation, now 








ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO,, 


15 John-st., New York, 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &e. 





About the 1st of September I shall receive from Holland 

a splendid lot of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Lilies, 

and all other HARDY BULBS suitable for Autumn 
planting. 

Catalogues supplied free. Address 

JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. VY. 


SUSQUEHANNA NURSERY. 


40,000 Apple—best in the State. 

50.000 Plum Seedlings—very fine. 

Pear, Cherry, and Sones variety of other Nursery 
Stock at low rates. Address 

L, O. HUMMER, Cameronia, Northumberland Co., Pa. 


MARIETTA NURSERIES. 
1867. Peach Trees. Peach Trees. 1867. 


Grown on new ground and perfectly healthy. We can 
supply them by the thousand or ten thousand. Also, a gen- 
eral assortment of Narsery Stock, For Circulars, Whole- 
sale and Retail, Address ENGLE & BRO., Marietta, Pa. 











10,000 STANDARD APPLE. 
2,000 DWARE nos 
10,000 PEACH, 1 year. 


1,000 PLUM, ae 
5 HERR 1 


5,000 C 9 Years, Standard and Dwarf. 
3,000 STANDARD PEAR. 

1,000 DWARF do. 

5,000 CONCORD, 2 year. Extra fine. 


15,000 GRAPE VINES, assortment, 1 & 2 years ‘old. 
For sale by JOHN R. & A. MURDOCH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





OHNSTON’S NURSERY FOR SALE !—Cause, 
@F continued ill health—$6,000 to $8,000 in salable stock— 
30,000 Raspberries in fruit. Also, Strawberries, Grapes, &c. 
Send 3-cent stamp for Circular descriptive of place, Also, 
Small Fruits, in which J will not be undersold, Address 
JOHNSTON’S NURSERY, South Bend, Ind. 





ELLWANGER & BARRY’S 
Seedling Strawberry. 
NICANOR. 


Having fruited it for 6 years we pronounce it a decided 
acquisition to the list of market Strawberries. Plant very 
hardy and vigorous, surpassing in quantity of fruit and hard- 
iness of vine any other variety we have ever tested. It 
commences to ripen a few days before the Early Scarlet, 
and continues on up to the latest, thus making it profitable 
at both ends of the season. Fruit from one to one and a 
quarter inch in diameter ; berry regular and uniform in size, 
roundish conical, bright scarlet, flesh more firm and not so 
acid as the Wilson. 

Plants will be ready for delivery about the 15th of Sep- 
tember, at $5.00 per dozen, 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





The Great European Strawberry, 
““DR. NICAISE.” 


Said to be the largest berry known. From plants sect in 
September last, fruit was picked and exhibited atthe Fruit 
Growers’ Society, held in Rochester, on the 27th of last 
June, which weighed 14 ozs., and measured 6% inches 
around, 

Plants very hardy, vigorous grower, 
From five plants imported in the Spring of 1866, we produced 


and productive. 


500 very strong plants. This variety we have imported at a 
great expense, and will have a fine stock to offer our cus- 
tomers in August and September. 

The following are extracts from European Catalogues: 

“It is of enormous size, the berries weighing over 1% ozs., 
(9 to the pound), and early, of a bright red color, very 
glossy, the flesh white, and of fine quality.” 

This sort is one of the finest cultivated in Europe, and has 
the best characteristics of any we have ever introduced. 
Orders must be sent in early, as they will only be filled in 
rotation, 

We will furnish plants, postage paid, at the following 
rates: $! per plant; $10 per doz.; $75 per 100, A liberal dis- 
Address 

FROST & CO., 
Genesce Valley Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


We offer the following select list of Strawberry plants, 
which will be ready to send out by Sept. 1st. 


Alpine Red & White, Longworth’s Prolific, 
Agriculturist, Russell’s Seedling, 
Buffalo Seedling, Triomphe de Gand, 
Early Scarlet, Wilson’s Albany, 

at 50 cents per dozen; $2 per 100; $10 per 1,000. 

Also a large collection of new and foreign yarieties in- 
cluding Lennig’s White, Durand’s Scedling, 
Green Prolific, &c., at $1 per dozen, and a limited 
quantity of 

Dr. NIC AISE, the largest strawberry known, at $6.00 
per dozen. 

All orders from unknown correspondents must be accom- 
panied with the cash. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Strawberry Plants. 


Jucunda, Rippowam, Metcalf's Early, Lennig’s White, 
Agriculturist, Barnes’ Seedling, Napoleon [1I, Philadelphia, 
Durand’s Seedling, etc., will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, upon the receipt of $1 per dozen, For Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price List of 60 varieties Strawberries and 


other Small Fruits, address 
REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


@ TRAWBERRY PLANTS, — Phila- 
 delphia, (early), Barnes’ Mammoth, Stinger, Durand, 
Rippowam, $1 per doz, Wilson’s Albany, 25 cts. per dozen; 
49 Cts. per 100; $4 per 1000. Other varieties, Also, Raspberry, 
Blackberry plants, &c., for fall and spring planting. Prices 
to all applicants. JOHN 8,COLL , Moorestown, N. J. 


@PECIALTY.— 
100,000 WILSON STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
for sale, (warranted true to name), by the Dozen or 
Thousand. For prices address 

D. H. BROWN, 


Cherry Lawn Farm, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Strawberry Plants. 


Agriculturist, Brooklyn Scarlet, Byberry, Cutter, Col. 
Ellsworth, Downer, French, Fillmore, Green Prolific, Ida, 
Lennig’s White, Lady Finger, Monitor, N. J. Scarlet, Russell, 
and Wilson, 20 cents per dozen; 75 cents per 100, Metcalt’s 
Early, 30 cts. per doz. ; $2 per 100. Sent — 

P. SUTTON, Beverly, Burlington Co., N. J. 


count to the trade, 























Strawberry Plants, $5 per_1000.— Wilson's, 
Downer’s, Buffalo, Russell's, French Seedling, Agriculturist, 
Jersey Scariet, &c. D. B, STEVENS, Essex, Conn. 





For Wholesale Rates of Vines. apply to 
M, H. LEWIS & CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 








BULBOUS FLOWERING ROOTS 
for Fall of 1867. 


We offer a fine collection of 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Iris, 
Gladiolus, Japan Lilies and other Bulbs. Also, 
choice varieties of Chinese Pseonies. Prices tarnished 
on application, 

Small quantities forwarded by mail, pre-paid, at Catalogue 
prices, 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, N. Y., 


Offer a very thrifty, well-grown, and bushy stock of 


CAMELLIAS. 
Assorted colors, including CANDIDISSIMA, 
Larger size, including ALBA PLENA, 
ALBA PLENA, fine and bushy, with buds, 
AZALEA INDICA. 

Best standard sorts, - - 
Larger size, - - 

Rhododendrons, (of the best sorts and all perfectly 
hardy,) $18 per doz $100 per 100, 





$20 per 100. 
$50 per 100. 
$100 per 100. 


$20 per 100, 
$50 per 100. 


ROSES. 
Moss, - . $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 
Remontant, . $20 per 100; $150 per 1000, 
Tea and China, - $15 per 100; $100 per 1000. 


The above ROSES are all on their own roots, and are not 
budded or grafted. Their uniform success in different parts 
of the country is the best testimony we can offer in favor 
of their character. 

They are especially recommended for dealers on account 
of their low price. 

CLARK RASPBERRY, $6) per 100; $500 per 1000. 
This variety, in our own experience, and that of Charles 
Downing, A.S. Fuller, and others, is the best raspberry 
grown, Its wood needs no protection in the winter, its 
leaves, unlike other varieties, are uninjured by the sum- 
mer’s sun, its fruit is most abundant, and its flavor unsur- 
passed, 

Those growing Raspberries for market will find it the only 
variety worthy their attention, 

Kittatinny Blackberry, $50 per 109; $250 per 1000, 
Wilson’s Early Blackberry, $50 per 100; $400 per 1000 

These Blackberry plants are grown from cuttings and not 
suckers, and are thus more safe for transplanting, 


Winter Seed Wheat for 1867. 
FOR SALE BY 
e CEORCE A. DEITZ, 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 
SEED WHEAT & GRASS SEEDS, 
CHAMBERSBURCH, PA. 


Italian Red Mediterranean $2.25 @ peck. $8.00 B bush. 
Italian White oe 2.5 ‘ 8.00 = 








Hungarian Red A 2.00 = 8.00 “ 
French Red = 2.00 * 8.00 “ 
Hatlet's Engh Red “ e 8.00 “ 
German_ Red ea es 8.00 ek 
Hallet's Eng. White, “ by 8.00 “ 
Diehl’s White, 0 _ 6.60 be 
Canada White, o so 5.00 “ 
Boughton White, : - 5.00 “ 
California White, 1.50 . 5.00 6 
Blue-Stem White, 2.00 oY x 
Egyptian Red Mediterranean, 1.50 5 5.00 “ 
Red Cha " 1.50 = 5.00 ic 
White Chaff *“ ia. * 5.00 “ 
Lancaster Red Chaff ° 1.50 . 5.00 mm 


¢#™ Four pounds of either of the above varietice 
sent by mail (free of Postage) for one dollar. G 


SEED WHEAT. 


The Subscriber offers for sale Red Mediterranean_Seed 
Wheat, raised on Long Island, from imported seed. Price, 
$4.00 per bushel. This wheat is much songht after, from the 
fact that there has been no Mediterranean Seed Wheat im- 
yorted,for several years. Also, Deihl and —— White 
Vheat, price, $5 per bush. C. W. PAYNE, Sag Harbor, L. I. 


Seed Potatoes , 


The Goodrich Seedlings, and other valuable varicties, in 
large or small quantities. Liberal terms to Dealers, 
..L. & D. M. NESBIT, Lewisburg, Penn, 


V TILSON EARLY, KITTATINNY and Law- 
ton Blackberry, Philadelphia and Doolittle Black 
Cap Raspberry, and twenty varieties of Strawberry plants 
for sale at reduced prices, by CHAS, COLLINS, 
Catalogues gratis. Moorestown, N. J. 


———+ 


swill be 
-A.D. 














The Philadelphia, Clark, Doolittle, and other 
Raspberry plants. The Wilson Early and Kittatinny Black- 
berry plants. Also, the leading varieties of Strawberry 
plants for sale. Catalogues free. Now ready, 

THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 





V TILSON EARLY and KITTATINNY BLACK- 
BERRY, Philadelphia and Clark Raspberry. Seply 
to SAM’L. C. DKCOU, Recklesstown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





Wilson’s Early, Kittatinny, and Lawton 


Blackberry plants. Also, Raspberry and Strawberry plants 
in large oo email quantities, for sale by DAN'L. McLAURY, 
Cold Spring Berry Farm, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


AVISON’S THORNLESS BLACK RASPBER- 
2Y plants fer sale. Send for Circular. JOHN W. 
HOAG, Waterford, Camden Co., N. J. 
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IVES’ SEEDLING GRAPE VINE 






That never fails. The wine sells to Longworth'’s Wine 
at $4.25 p rallou. 75,000 vines of superior crowth for 
lowest prices, Send for its history and Price List, 





Also all leading kinds with wine, new varieties fro " 
Lon gworth’s Se hool of Vines, selected by rs John A, War- 
der, with nursery stock generally, JAS. I’. MARTIN, 
Mt. Washington, Hamiiton Co., Ohi 


GRAPE VINES. 











All the best varieties, including Salem and Martha, Price 
ma qual rf vines re worthy of the special attention of 
Dealers aud Plan Price Lists free to all applic ants, 

Cc. L. HOAG & CO, Lockport Grape Nurseries, e 
sckport, N. y 
est —_ Ma and “Roge rs’ Hybrids, numbers 1, 2, 3, 
h, 15, 19, 23, : 3, 33, 34, 39, 41, 44, Diana, 
HW aa " Ay a artha, Blac k Hawk, Christine, Siglar, Keuka. 
$5,000 was offered for 10,009 buds of this last named sort last 
fall. The above varieties are grown by F.L. PERRY, Can- 
andaigua, N.Y See adrertisement on page 3it. 

NERAPE VENES OF B r ST KINDS AND 

qualities, at low rates. J. . HELMER, 


"Guat N 
NATIVE GRAPE VINES. 
st approved v ‘ar ieties, very low, by 


Price Lis 
{ KIFT, WksTCHESTER, PA. 


A large stock of the m 
the 100 or 1000. SEND For 
JOSEP! 


Woodside Garden. 


My Annual Catalogue of Small Fruits is now ready, and 
ae be sent fvee to all applicants. Those in want of 
{lackberries, Raspberries, Currants, Gooseberries, Straw- 


* rries, Grapes, cte., ete., should send their orders, early, to 
A, 8. FULLER, Ri on Co., N. J. 


“MIAMI BLACK CAP RASPBERRY, 


Superior to Doolittle in every respect, but a week later 
and keeps in fruiting two weeks longer, thus kee ping up the 
Raspberry season until Blackberries come, Bush, a very 
strong, stocky grower, with scarcely any thorns, (27 I will 
give fifty dollars for 1 doz, plants of any Rasp berry that com- 
bines more valuable qualities. Price of P lants $1 per doz.; 
$4 per 100; $2 — 1,000.—Doolittle and Purple Cane, botit 
Sery carly, productive and valuable, & Les $3 per 100; 

15 per 1,0.0,—Ohio Everbearing per 1003 





rewood, Berge¢ 

















$75 per 1,000.—Golden Cap, $1 pe $6 per 100; $50 per 
1,000. — Catawissa, $2. per doz. r 100. — DAvison’s 
THORNLESS, $1 each; $10 per son adelvhia, $3 per doz.; 
= per 100. “BLACKBE Les, De ", $1 per doz.; $5 per 
100.—New Rochelle or Lawton, $1 per doz.; $3 per 100; $15 





$8 per doz.; $50 per 
2 doz.; $50 per 100.— 
fine vielder, $2 per 
/OSEBEERY, never 
ut CURRANT, 1 
$50 per 1,000. 


per 1,000.—Wilso: 1 =e rly, a3 ote, each; 
100.—Kittatinny, 50 cts. ea 
Cryst: al White ‘de lie ious, ie 
33 r 100, HOUGHTON SEEULING i 
owe. Oh per Gans : CE Dt 1 
j rooted, $1 per doz ie ye 





















Cherry White Grape and La Vers $i. rdoz.: $8 per 
100.—G rapes, Concorn, good roots, 810 per 60; best, $15 per 
; ling, Ives’ Seedling, and Norton's Vi rginia, l year 

per 100; 2 years old,ertra strong, $30 per 





Hartford Prolific, Diana, Lona, Israella, and 
‘al in this paper. —_ 
al plants, $3 per doz.; 

ve srr AWBERRY PLANTs in large quai tities 
Agricul 


ure, 


fine roots, as low as offi 


ay 
Adirondae, 
ORANGE QUINCE, very strong, fine-r00 








$4 per 100. ~ 


it Jow rates; see advertisement in August No. of 
turist. Whales ale List sent onapplication, Instruetige Cat- 
$ “ yzue, giving information how to plant, etc., sen n re- 


‘ipt of 10 cents, 

Ii any of the above is offered lower in this paper, are will 

ell for the same, 6 of each at the doz. rate, 50 at 100 rate, 
500 ‘at 1,000 rate. Remember, Raspberries and Blackberrics 
should be set inthe fail. We have had very bad luck with 
spring se “ve ant. nO failures when set in the fall. 

Address A. URDY, South Bend, Ind. or M. R. PUR- 
DY. Box 1: had a, BF. 

. B.—We will prepay Express charges on all cash 

orders to any point North of W: shi ngton or Memphis, and 
East of St. Mo, 


Kittatinny Blackberry at the West. 


Among the many testimonials received by the subscriber, 
the following in regard to this splendid berry from a gentle- 
man in Fulton Co., Ill., may suflice: — 

“The Kittatinny plants got of you, spring of 66, fruited 
this season most abundantly,—one week earlier than my 
Lawtons on the same grounds and location, and the smallest 
branch withstood the winter without any injury whatever.” 

The subscriber and several others here have also fruited 
it thoroughly and most satisfactorily the past season. Strong 
Plants $20 per 100; $150 per 1,000. F. K. PHOENIX, 

Bloomington, Ill. 


THE BEST RASPBERRY 
Is now acknowledged by all to moe’ LARKE RASPBERRY. 
Strong plants, w mea ante sd esa ) per doz.; $35 for 50; 


$i 0 per 100; $275 pe 600. 
'y M. AX 3 Ags , North Haven, Conn, 
HE EARLY WILSON BLACKBERRY. — The 


larges t, most productive, and valuable of all Blackber- 
vies; early, and ripening rapidly, Twice as pr ofitable this 
year as either Lawton or Dorchester, My stock is pure and 
grown in the open field, and all sent out shall have good and 
abundant roots, averas ging six inches in le ngth. Also the 
Philadelphia Raspber vy, which retains all its laurels where- 
ever heard from. Also Kittatinny, Lawton, and Dorchester 
Blackberries, a on awberries, etc., in great variety. 

SAMUEL L, ALLEN, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


VERY EXTRA STANDARD PEAR. 


Parties wanting, for their own planting, Pear-trees of an 
Extra Choice Quality, or any other kind of Fruit trees of the 
BEST quality, will be supplied in quantities to suit, by the 
half dozen or ten thousand. Prices low, Tree freshly dug, 
true to name, and securely packed for any distance. “Write 
for particulars, references 2nd Catalogue, Trade supplied as 
usual, T. T. SOUTHWICK, Commercial Nurseries, 

"Dansville, Liv. Co., N. Y. 


TOW READY.—Washburn’s Autumn Catalogue 

of splendid Flowering Bulbs, containing a list of the 
Tulips, Crocuses, Lilies, ete., with full 
and explic it direetions for their culture. It also contains a 
beantital colored plate, and many other fine engravings. It 
will be forwarded postpaid upon receipt of 10 cents, to all 
applicants. Address WASHBURN & Co., Hort’! Hall, Boston, 








Jose ph, 




















~ 


choicest Hyacinths, 








BLOOMIN GTO ON NURSERY. 


16th year, 10 Green-houses, 350 Acres Fruit, 
Ornamental and Nursery Stock, General 
Assortment, 
1 to 4 years, superb yearlings, 1000, $50. 
and Dw'f. Dw'f. Apple, all sizes. 
40,000 Cherry, 14 ly Richmond or May, 100, $15 to $35. 
30,000 Peach, I: »,, 1000, $125. 
309,000 Grapes, strong Concord laye 1000, $85; 
ford layers, 1000, $150; Ives, $150; Rogers, Lona, &c, 
5,003,000 Osage Orange, Ist Class, 100,000, $200, 
50,099 Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry. 
30,000 EKittatinny Blackberry, warranted genu- 


1,000,000 Apple, 
150,000 Pear, Stand. 












Hart- 


ine, strong, first class every way, 1000, $150. (See sepa- 
rate advertisement.) 
1,000,000 Apple Stock, extra, sclected 1 year, 1009, $10. 


50,000 Pear Stock, fine, 1 year, 1000, $25; Quince, Che: 
30,000 Roses, all classes, Marshal Neil, fine plants, $ 
per doz.; Evergreens, imimense stock, Tulips, Hyac 
and other Hardy Send 2 red stamps for 

Vescriptive and Trade List. 
F. K. PHCNIX, Bloomington, Til. 





Bulbs. New 


Select Veg -etable Seeds for 
Market Gardeners and Others, 


per oz. per lb. 








Cabbage, Jersey Wakefield (own growth), $1.50 $16.00 
x - = (Imported), 1.00 10,00 

“as Flat Datch, (own growth), 50 6.09 

- Early York, - - - 95 2.00 
Cauliflower, Ewly Paris, : : : 1.50 16.00 
wid Early Dwarf Erfut, - - 3.09 30.00 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson, (own growth) 30 6.00 
a Hardy Green, = = 50 6.00 

= Butter, se ad 50 6.00 
Spinach, ound and Prickly, - : - 10 15 


Sent free by mail, for the prices aflixed, 
IIENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
67 Nassausst., New York. 


THE NEW STRAWBERRY. 
CHARLES DOWNING. 


Raised by J.S. Downer, of Kentue ky, promises to be far 
Y 1 








in advance of any other berry Known. I os ive fruited it two 
years The vigor of the & ant is very remarkable, its leaves 
are imme nsely large, and of great substance, whieh enables 


ail are perfect in 
The berry is of the 
astonishing, and the 


it to mature every berry to a large size; 
shape, no coxcombs or ill-shaped fruit. 
largest size, the productivencss quite 
flavor superior to any large berry known. ‘The berry of the 
Charles Downing, re ‘presente d in the August No. of this 
paper, was picked from a young plant set out in Oct. last, 
and does not represent hi: alt the size of the largest berries. 
Charles Downing, of Newburgh, has fruited it one or two 
years, and gives it a hich ch: rracter. For turther descrip- 
tion and letter from Charl 8 Dow ning, see advertisement in 
August No. Tam now r iy to deliver plants at the follow- 
ing rr _ : 3 for $2.09; 6, 3.00 : 12, $5.00; 100, $25; 500, $85; 
1,000, $150. 2 plants of Gloede’s Perpetual Pine for $1.00, 

Als ry ge lot of that remarkable berry, Romeyn's Seedling, 
also, President, Harrison, Market, Abraham Lincoln, Per- 
petual Pine, Philade lphia, Stari, Stringer, Great Eastern, 
Hubbard Seedling, Fenner Seedling, Durand Seedling, 
Ella, and the Great Ripporwwam, the king of berries. For 
description and pric ag ill these new berries, see adver- 

tisement a An gust N 
VM. S. C A {PENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York. 


Bulbous Roots for the Trade. 


Our Wholesale Catalogue of Imported Dutch 
Bulbous Roots, for the autumn of 1867, is now ready 
for mailing to applicants enclosing a postage stamp. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New York. 


Strawberry Plants. 


For retail prices see August No,.—Jenny Lind, Downer’s 
Prolific, Early Washington and French, $3.50 per 1,000. 
Wilson’s Albany and Russel, $4 per 1,00). vs rimson Cone, 
Feast’s Fillmore, Austin’s Shaker, New Jersey Scarlet, Ida, 
Buffalo, and Green Prolific, $5 per 1,000; 10,000 for $40. Met: 
ealf, Golden Queen, and Jue unda, or * Knox's 70,” $10 per 
1 000 5 500 of each at 1,000 rate —g2™ € ~ iia athe by us. 
Prices lower if so offered in this pape 

Address A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind., or M. R. PUR- 
DY, Box 125, Palmyra, N. Y. 


TR AWBERRY PLANTS.—A few 200d, strong 
plants of the Agriculturist, Russell, Butfalo Se edling, 
tomy and others, $1.00 per 100. A. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. ¥. 


HARDY CLIMBING ROSES 


Prairie Queen and Baltimore Belle, strong, 1 year piants, 
$7 per 100; $50 per 1000. Also, a fine stock of "the most popu- 
lar varieties of Ever 5 ated Roses, very low by the 100 or 
1000. Send for Price List 

JOSEPH KIFT, Westchester, 


‘TANDARD AND DWARF PEAR TR EES can 

be obtained of F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N, rees 
om perfect in form, carefully lifted and well packed, Call 
and see them, or send for Price List. See advertisement on 
page : 344, 


y ANTED 1,000 LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN to sell Shek Shrubs, Vines and Flowers. 
Send for Price List, with full particulars, 
L. L. WHITLOCK, 

“ALL NURSERIES IN ONE,” 
37 Park Row, New York. 

Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry plants. Doolittle’s 
Black Cap, $20 per 1000. Wilson, Dow ner, French, and Mey 


Queen, ae for 5,000 plants. SAMUEL T. DUFFELL, 
Yardyille, N, J, 
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HEXAMER'S PRONG-HOE. 


Price, per piece, $2.50 per dozen, $24. 
All orders must be accompanied by Cash, or 


A } : 
Address 


Draft on New 





York, 
RNEISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


BEST YWACHEIENERY. 
OLD AND EXTENSIVE FACTORY HAS 
FOR SALE 
150 Improved Portable Engines, 8 to 30 
Kiorse-Power. 
85> Improved Stationary Engines, 20 to 125 
Horse-Power. 
200 Circular Saw Mills, of all Sizes. 
23 Patent French Burr Flour and Feed 
Millis, with see and complete Machinery for same, 
1,000 Cooper’s Patent Sugar Pans, 8 to 15 
feet long. Price $22 to $75. 
1,000 Cooper’s Patent Union Sugar Mills, 8 
Sizes. Price, Heavy One-Horse Mill, $75. 
All are being erected, in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with recent valuable improvements. 
This Firai was the first to commence the practice of fur- 
hnishing complete fixtures for and Grist Mills, and 
millwrigl » erect and set them in operation ; hence their 


hts t 


Whi: 


COOPER'S 







Saw 


unprecedented success and reputation for building the best 
Wills in ~ world. Send for Circulars, addressing 


Ye __O& J. COOPER, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
A score of First 

ic ° 3 
[ W ELLINGTON $ t Premiums taken. 
ATENT Cuts Turnips, Car- 
rots, Beets, Patatoes, 
Pumpkins, &e. Suit- 
able for an Ox or a 
| Lamb, 
The 









most durable 









ul and eflicient Cutter 
| a made. Easily trans- 
& ported to any part of 
* the country. Sold by 
{ud jmost ¢ rricultural 
Oo dealers, and Whole- 





a Ite tail by 

| A. H. WELLING- 

{TON & CO. 

| Manufacturers, 
Woodstock, Ver- 

mont, Send for a 

C oh cular, 


For Rock Dig - and md W all all Mays 


ing Machines, 
3. L. SHELDON, Hartsville, 
DUANE H, NASA, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT, 
Shares’ Coulter Harrows. 
Hay and Stalk Cutters. 
Horse Powers and Threshers. »* 
Stump Pullers, &c., &c. 
Agricultural Implements at Manufacturers’ 
prices. 


sale an 


VV f 





Sole 








ging 





Address 
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«HUT CHINSON’S PATE! 


Cortlandt-st., New York. 





Cider and Wine Mill with Press. 
Grinds Fine, Fast and Masy—Large and 
Small. Dest Cast Cider Press Screws, 


fine thread, very stout and powerful, 
Grinders and Presses separate, 
Best and Cheapest Feed Cutter, 
Gale's Copper Strip, all sizes and length 
of cut. Send for Illustrated Circular to 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 














Premium Farm Grist Mil!.—Cheap, 
simple, and durable—adapted to all kinds of 
Horse-Powers, and grinds rapidly. 

Send for Descriptive Circular, and address 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





re en ae 


Important Aid to Cane Growers, 


D. W. Shares’ Patent Cane Stripper; warranted to save 
amore labor than anything of the kind in the country for 
preparing Sorghum or any kind of C =e for the mill. For 
farther particulars send for a Circula 
D. W. SHAR 22S, Hamden, Conn, 
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BREAD 1 q 
ithe aia Imported Cashmere Goats For Sale, | Propagating House & Grounds for Sale. 
IXING AND KNEADING MACHINE. 

Bucks and Does (not akin) at reasonable prices, both pure The undersigned offer for sale their Propagating House 
SOMETHING NEW. an = gr: oa, All pesesenere d mavited | to vist — grown b Some | ye a Lew Asy &e. ed bn 

ics See , our flock, or send f 2 s also sell, if desired, their stock of Grape Vines, consisting 
These Machines insure " lade 40 aattes te Gataher, ac we lien 2. about 50,000 roots of ne: arly all the new and choles varieties. 


great saving of labor, Per- 
Sect Cleanliness, Certainty of 
Good Bread, and are Cheap, 
From first to last, the hands 
touch the flour or 
other ingredients. The per- 
spiration and other impuri- 
ties of the hands and arms 
need no longer constitute an 
ingredient of the bread. 
By simply turning a erank, 
which achild can do,) the 
dough is thoroughly mixed 
and kneaded in trom ito 7 
minutes, 

For sale by the New York 
M: . hine Company, 
ao 765 Broadway, New 








INCERSOLL’S COTTON AND 
WOOL PRESSES. 


IN 1Y AND STRAW PRESSES. 
ING hye S RAG AND PAPER PRESSES, 
INGEI 'S HIDE AND HAIR PRESSES 
BOTH i. t ND” 1VD HORSE-POWER PRESSES, 


for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order, 
Also, 2 practical machine for sawing down trees. Price $25, 
For price-list and pod Ry ky. ition, call on_or ‘address the 
manufacturers, ‘RSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greeu- 
point, (Brooklyn), x. ae 


FOR A BRICK MACHINE SIM- 
$100 ple ; $160 with Tempering Box and Moulds, 
15,000 brick per d day, of a Lenpetier qual- 


GERSOLL'S I. 
DS 














warranted to make 
ity. Address 7 & SHECKLER, 


Bucyrus, 0. 


CIDER PRESS SCREWS. 


We are making the cheapest and best Cider Press Screws 
in Market, Send for Circular and Prices. 
RUMSEY & CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y 


FMPROVED FOOT LATHES.—Elegant, durable, 
cheap and portable. Just the pees for the Artisan or 


Amateur. Send for de ~ ‘riptive cireula 
. K. BALDW IN, Laconia, N. H. 





Y 


Improv ‘owed “Fodder es , Hay -and Straw Cutte 
A si) a Lt ichine. Send for De scriptive Circular, ‘and 
address M. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Important to Owners of Stock. 
THe AMERICAN StTocK JOURNAL AND FARMERS’ AND 
STOCK BREEDERS’ ADVERTISER. 

A first-class Monthly Journal, devoted to Farming and 
Stoek Breeding. Each number contains 36 large double 
column pages, illustrated with numerous engravings. Only 
$1.00 ayear. Specimen copies free, for stamp, with list of 

splendl d Premiums to Agents, 
Horse and Cattle Doctor, Free. 

The publishers of the American Stock Journal have estab- 
lished a Veterinary Department in the columns of the 
Journal, which is placed under the charge of a distinguished 
Veterinary Professor, whose duty it is to receive questions 
as to the ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, and to 
answer in print, in connection with the question, how they 
should be treated for a cure. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus every subscriber to the Journal has always 





at his command a Veterinary Surgeon, jree of charge. Ev- 
ery Farmer and Stock Breeder should subscribe for it. We 


will send it from June until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Penn. 


THE HOG BREEDERS’ MANUAL. 


Feeding, and General Manage- 





A Treatise on Breeding, 


ment of Hogs. Particulars of all_ Diseases, Remedies, &c. 
Sent free of postage for 25 cents. ey farmer should have 
acopy. Address N. OYER & C 

Gun hice: Chester Co., Pa, 


(‘ESTER WHITE PIGS.—Single or in pairs, 

/ (not akin), from the stock which - en ght <= the first 
prize of the Pennsylvania State Fair, all. Address 
Cc. T. C ROLIE, Ph ‘infield, N. J. 











PREMIC M CHE STER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
Sent by Express to all parts of the United States. For 
Circulars and Prices, address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 


(CHESTER WHITE PIGS FOR SALE. — Bred 
from Pure Blood, exceeding nice. Sent by Express for 
$7each. Address I’. J. MOREY, Nelson, Madison Co., N. ¥. 

ARK THIS. — Our reputation for shipping 
i CHESTER WHITES of pure blood, and of fine quality, 
is established beyonda doubt. We have never shipped a Pi 
that was condemned. We doubt if there is any other breed- 
er in the country who can say the same. We GEOG "Ss 
satisfaction, Circular sent ~*~ Seuss S YOUN 
CO., Marshalton, Chester Co., 








Pure-bred Southdown Sheep. 


I offer 40 fine Southdown Ewes and Ewe Lambs; the form- 
er from 1 to 4 years old, bred from the best importations of 
Samuel Thorne and Ezra Cornell, of Ithaca. Prices from $8, 

$12 te $20 each, according to age and quality. 

Also, 4 good Yearling Rams, My yearlings are the get of 
one of the best rams of Mr, Cornell's flock, and are capital 


sheep. 
GEORGE HARTSHORNE, 
Locust Grove, Rahway, N.J. 


BROOKS, ALL KINDS.—Samples and Catalogues 
sent for 25cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y 








large importation to arrive in October, selected by Hon. J. 
8. Diehl, from the best flocks to be found in Asia. — cir- 
culars and prices, address -P. BOYER & C 

Gum Tree, Chester 6. "Pa. 


iM] RS. SAUNDERS HAS A FEW BRAHMA 

POOTRAS (February and March chickens, from an 
Imported Cock.) to sell. Address Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, New York. 


Be: AHMA POOTRAS, bred from stock weighing 
24 Ibs. to 23 Ibs. per pair, at maturity. Warrante a pure. 
Price $8 per pair; $12 per trio, Exgs, $2 per dozen, Address 
N. P, BOYER i co., Gum ‘Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 


OU LrRrY of all desirable bree ds, from 
first-class stock constantly on hand. New Im porta tions 
arriving. Send tor circular. A.M. HALSTED, Rye, 


wEND STAMP for 16 Pages Description of 2 
+> great variety of the finest Thoroughbred Imported Ani- 
male and Fowls in America. L. B. SILVER, Sale m, Ohio. 


|] ORAGE is the best plant for honey and 
Melilotus the best for honey and pollen. b, “of each 
sent by mail for $2.00; ai zle packets of either 25 cents. 
ddress SIDWELL BROS,, St. Paul, ‘Minn, 


TO FARMERS. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. offer 
for sale by far the jinest and purest Bone-Dust 
in the Market, at the same rate as a coarser 
article. Also a (warn anted pure, or no sale) 
Flour of. Bone, Samples of each sent on re- 
ceipt of 3-cent postage stamp, with address, 


Oo pom REFINED POUDRETTE. 


This is one of the most forcing as well as quick 
TTY acting manuresin market; is composed of the 

= Y ii -soil of New-York City, from which all 
the apart have been extracted. It is then deodorize d, 
dried, and pulverized to flour. From 400 to 600 tf. per acre 
on wheat will bring a good crop on poor soil. Price only 
$25 per ton, 








oN 














Apply to THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
66 Cortlandt st., New-York, 
OFFICE OF ‘* Passaic Carbon Works,” 


159 Front STREET, (CORNER MAIDEN LANE), 


LISTER = BROFHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE BONE DUST, 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 

Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c. 


Orders for the above articles manufactured at our Works 
on the Passaic River, N. J.. should be addressed to 
LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st., New York. 


AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Graf- 

ton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, willl: ist 10 or 15 years; it is 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, olive, drab or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer, It is valuable for Houses. Barns, 
Fences, Agricultural Implements, Carriage and Car-m: ikers, 
Pails and Wooden-w: we, Canvas, Metal “and Shingle Roofs, 
(it being Fire and Water proof). Bridges, Burial Cases, 
Canal Boats, Ships and Ships’ 3ottoms, Floor Oil Cloths, 
(one Manuf. having used 5000 bblis., the past year), and as a 
paint for any purpose, is unsur passed ber body, pry ig 
elasticity, and adhesiveness. Price $6 per bbl.. of 300 Ibs., 
which will supply a farmer for years to come. Ww orn inted in 
all cases as above, Send for a circular, which gives full par- 
ticulars, None genuine unless branded in a tri de mark, 
Gratton Mineral Paint, Address DANIEL BIDW 

Proprictor, 254 Pearl-st., New York 


H. W. JOHNS’ 


IMPROVED ROOFING 


Has been in use nearly ten years, and forms 2 handsome and 
reliable roof. Can be pe by any one. Elastic Min- 
eral Cement, for Repairing Leaky Shingle and other 
loofs. Preservative Paints, Roofing, Cement, 
&e. Rxejusiv e right to sell and apply will De ‘ziven, Send 
for descriptive circular, prices, &¢., to 

H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Another Great Work by E. A. Pottarp, entitled “LEE 
AND HIS LIEUTENANTS,” comprising a Life of Gen. R. 
EF, Lee, replete with facts never before published, including 
Biographies of every Southern General of distinction. 

Ac re volume to “THE LOST CAUSE,” aStand- 
ard Southern History of the War. A new and enlarged edl- 
tion is now ready. These two w orks form a complete libra- 
ry *~ oe War from the other side, 

. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 651 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO AGENTS. 


Experienced Book-Canvassers can now pre- pn terri- 
eniltigg the best book of the year. A new National Work 
entitled 

he History of the Great Republic, 
from the_ Discovery of America to the oy time, con- 
sidered from *, Christi ian Piand-pet nt. 
y JESSE T, PECK. D.D. 

Address, with: testimonials, BROUGHTON & WYM: AN, 

13 Bible House, New York. 

















HOTOGRAPHS of all kinds. —Samples and Cat- 
aloguesent for25 cts. W.C.WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y 











Said House and grounds are situated in the pleasant Vil- 
lage of Elyria, the County seat of Loraine Co., Ohio, in the 
center of the Lake Shore Grape region. The’ land’ (about 
two acres,) isa light, loamy soil, well adapied to the busi- 
ness, The House is ne arly new, and the he ating apparatus Is 
of the most modern and ap roved kind, 

Persons who may attend the Annual Exhibition of the 
Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Association, which 18 to be 
held at Elyria, on the 15th, 16th, and 1ith of October, will 
have an oppértunity of seeing the establishment, For 


terms, &c¢., addre 
GRISWOL ‘D, BENNINGTON & CO., Elyria, Ohio. 


WOR SALE _—Farms, Mills, Hotels, and various 
other property in Kighteen diffe rent Sti utes, Send ten 
cents for ‘*Pennington’s Real Esta Re gister,” for one 
year. Every farmer should have it, if ‘only to see the price of 
Farms and Lands in the different States. Address ISAAC 
C. PENNINGTON, Real Estate Agent, 182 Broadway, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


@RANKLIN 
road, Gloucester Co. 
me geod soil, mild, 











TRACT.—20,000 ACRES on Rail- 
, New Jersey, 25 miles south of Phila- 
healthful climate. Low prices, in 
lots to suit purchasers. Pamphie ts with map and full infor- 
mation sent free, Address MORRIS & CO., Newfield, Glou- 
cester Co,,N.J. Improved Farms for sale. 





ARM FOR SALE in one of the healthiest and 

most desirable localities in the South. Seleet Orchard, 
and 20 acres in Vineyard, 68 miles by R. 2. above N, Orleans, 
Great bargain. 8. 8. Ch ONNOR, Amite City, La 


ICH SOIL AND . HEALTHY CLIMATE in 
Ringgeld County, Iowa. Address (inclosing 6 cents,) 
we. $. BEALL, Real Estate Ag’t, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 











OR SALE.—A valuable Mill property, two 
dwellings and 86 acres of land on R. R. and Canal, near 
Trenton, N. J. Apply to VF REESE & SWAYZE, ‘Trenton,N.J. 





Duncan’s Masonic Monitor and Ritual,—lllus- 
trated Signs, Grips, ** Workings,” &c, Complete Guide from 
entered apprentice to Royal Arch Mason. Every Mason 
and those wishing to become such, oF ji - e this Monitor. 


Handsomely bound, - ot portes re paid. 
Cc WE MY SS, 575 ‘Proadway, N. 


A GOOD THING: Send Two Sia for 
Illustrated Catalogue of Works on Physiognomy, Pho- 

nography, Gymnastics, Anatomy, Dictetics, Psychology, 

ete., etc. S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED to sell the “ Cottage Bible 


and Family Expositor.”—1,500 pages, 800 pages com- 


ments,—21 Steel Engravings and’ Send for Circulars 
and see the Great Advantages ddress 
BRAINARD & : * Hartford, Conn. 
FOR ESSAY on HEDGEING.— 


@END 10 CTS. 
40,000,000 plants for sale, Agents wanted. W. H,. MANN 
Illinois, 


& BRO., Normal, McLean Co., 
NEW VOLUME, ENLARGED.—With July 


the ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL com- 
menced the 46th volume, Forty quarto pages, and 70 en- 
gravings of men, women, monkeys, gorillas; Ethnology, 
Physiognomy, Phrenology, Psychology. Adapted to Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, Physicians, Editors, Parents, Teachers, 
Artists, Business Men—indeed, everybody may read it with 
profit. Only 30 cents, or $3a year. Address 8. R. WELLS, 
No. 889 Broadway, New York. Sent six months for $1.20. 

JOHN W. DOUGLASS, 

{81 Water Street, N. Y. 

Dealer in Agricultural Implements. The Victor Cane 
Mills. Cook's Evaporator. Robinson’s Superphosphate, 
Fish Guano, and other Reliable Fertilizers. 

Sole Agent forthe Dasher Churn; J. E. 
Gin, and the Jersey Apple Grinder. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


Clarke Raspberry. 


Fach Doz. 50 
$1. $9. 35. po 
Plants set to any part of the country by m: ail, by the half 
doz., or doz., at $10 per doz, 
70,000 one-year old Concord, raised from strong enttings, 
at $10 per 100, or $80 per 1,000. GEO. SEYMOUR, & CO., 
South Nor walk, Conn, 


Patent Portable Steamer 
and Caldron, 


The undersigned is now prepared to supply this unrivaled 
apparatus for ‘steaming all kinds of food tor stock, at whole- 
sale and retail, It has been gre satly improved, so as to make 
it impossible to explode or collapse. 
PASCHALL MORRIS, Sole Agent, Agricultural Warehouse, 
1120 Market-st., Philadelphia, Penn. 


“TOOL CHESTS! TOOL CHESTS! 


PARR’S CELEBRATED, filled with best quality of Me- 
chanics’ Tools, in compartments, in a strong and durable 
manner, Suitable for Planters, Mechanics, Amateurs, and 
Boys, at prices from $2.00 to $110.00 e am in cases ready for 


y Cc lar, please addres 
shipping. For Circular, plete’ Gi PARR, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Carver's Cotton 











Prindle’s 











Millstone Dressing Diamonds, 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Im- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes. "Also Man- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No, 64 Nassan-st.. New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send postage- 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARCOES 
OF THE 


FINEST CROP OF TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS Py ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoesof Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 
cy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 
OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 9c., best $1 # Bb. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per pound. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1, $1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 9c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 39c., 35c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 


warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 per 
pound (beside xpress charges,) by pur- 
chasing thei the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 3 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

By our system of suppiying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all partsof the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additionak expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware- 
houses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper orin ourcirculars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete, send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri- 
bution—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more, The cost of transportation, the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Oflice money orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the clul Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds $30, we will, if desired, send the 
goods by Express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for a Club less than $3). 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by Clubbing together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third (beside the Express charges,) by 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 


Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP’Y, 
Nos. 34 and 33 VESEY-ST., 


/ TO 


The Young and Middle Aged Men of the Country. 


THEIR START IN LIFE AND THE WORK BEFORE THEM. 


Start in Life.—To get a start in life has perplexed the young men of every age. How can I obtain a foothold? 
What shall I do? Where shall I go? have been problems not easily solved. These obstacles no longer exist. 

An Opportunity.—To the many young men of the country starting in life or seeking successful, honorable employ- 
ment, and to the middle aged men living by small wages and desiring to better their situations by engaging in active, suc- 
cessful business, I offer (at my Institution at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the Hudson.) better advantages, at a more reasonable 
expense than was ever before presented to the people of this country, and guarantee situationsin first class business houses, 
to graduates of merit, who desire assistance, 

Farmers and Planters.—My course for FARMERS as well as MERCHANTS, and for those from the plantations and 
manufactories, is the best in the world, it being THE SHORTEST, THE MOST PRACTICAL, AND THE MOST REASONABLE, 

I refer not only to the two hundred distinguished citizens who have just presented me with a complimentary testimonial 
expressing their appreciation of my services in founding this Institution and introducing practical instruction, and patrons 
in every State, but to more than Two THOUSAND GRADUATES, Who Owe their success as Merchants, Bankers, Clerks and 
Business Men, to the situations obtained for them on the completion of their course here. 

Work Ahead! Men Wanted !—The nation, in its new start in wonderful, unprecedented prosperity, calls for 
new men of practical skill, and great business gifts. They are wanted everywhere. The country is full of money waiting 
for practical talent to use it. Theavenues of Commerce, Agriculture, Trade, and Finance are open wider and more inviting 
than ever before. Vast crops are being gathered, and their great money value, amounting to more than four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars last year, will give an activity to trade seldom witnessed in our history. 

This Institution, then, with its common sense course of business training, is a natural necessity. 

The West and South.—The closing of the Western College at Chicago and its removal here is increasing largely 
our number of Western and South-western students, The expenses here is more than one-third less than at Chicago, and 
this difference in many cases more than pays railroad fare and expenses of the Western students coming here, Particularly 








is this the opportunity for the young men of the South in this important period of their history, 
Full information and valuable reading matter in College paper, sent free of charge, 


Address the President, 


H. G. EASTMAN, LL. D., Eastman Business College, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the Hudson. 


Note.—The regular Fall exercises, celebrating the fourteenth year of this, the oldest Commercial Institution in this coun- 
try, will take place Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 17th and 18th. Hon. Horace Greeley, Hon. Mark D. Wilber, Rev. Samuel 
D. Burchard and others will address the College on that occasion. 

jov. Fenton and staff, Gen. Woodford, Hon. Lewis L. Parsons, of Alabama, and other distinguished gentlemen have been 


invited to be present. 


This occasion will afford to those who desire to enter the College at that time or thereafter, an opportunity of witnessing 
the practical workings of the Institution, This invitation is extended to any Young and Middle Aged Men who desire to 
educate themselves at a small cost for better positions in life, that they may inform themselves by a personal examination 
of the superior facilities this College presents over other Commercial Institutions, 

It will also be a favorable time for Parents, Teachers and others to visit our beautiful City of Schools, now the Educa- 


tional Metropolis of the country. 
For a programine of exercises address as above. 
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PERRYS GRAPE VINES 
are worthy of every Planter’s and Dealer's particular atten- 
tion, By the use of my improvement in rooting and trans- 
ferring vines to the opem ground without in the least 
checking their growth, or disturbing the roots or soil in 
which that they are growing, enables me to keep tar ahead 
of all others in the production of vines best suited for future 
vigorous growth and productiveness. 

Notice the few extracts trom letters received from my 
patrons. See Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for a 
number of pages of the same Character; these are given to 
show those unacquainted with my vines, their real superi- 
ority over those grown in the ordinary way. 

From Dr. 8. Parker, Ithaca, N. Y., April 4, 1867. 

**T have had vines froma dozen different propagators of 
late, but none equal yours. When I saw your propagation 
last season I was convinced that yours was the true way to 
propagate.” 

From W. L, Stroud, Oshkosh, Wis., April 19, 1867. 

“1 must say that I am not only satisfied but delighted with 
your vines. My conclusion is that you are the man to buy 
vines of if one wants his money’s worth.” 

From E. A, Thompson, Cincinnati, O., May 13, 1867. 

“The Diana are fine vines; Rogers’ first-rate; Ionas the 
best roots I have ever seen.” 

From A, T. Silsbee, Watkins, N. Y., April 20, 1867. 

“Your vines are splendid and more than answer my ex- 
pectations,” 

From I. S. Horton, Council Bluff, Towa, April 19, 1867. 

“T never saw better roeted vines. The Club were ali sat- 
igfied. Shall send you a much larger order in the fall.” 

From H. Houghton, West Boylston, Mass., April 12, 1867. 

“T like the appearance of your vines very much.” 

From I, B. Kauffman, Stratsburg, Pa., April 13, 1867. 

**T must say your vines are grea superior to those sent 
meby * * * * * * Those marked extra for the garden 
are REALLY SPLENDID.” 

From W. R. White, Wheeling, W. Va.. April 10, 1867. 

“The roots of your vines are wonderfully developed and 
of remarkable excellence. 

I have a class of vines two and three years old that will 
fruit next season, if planted this fall, and from which the 
best results may be expected. The number of this class 
is limited, and for the garden of the most desirable charac- 
ter. Although my vines come in direct competition with an 
immense stock of Hot-bed or Glass-frame grown vines, I 
propose to sell at as low prices as are advertised in the col- 
umns of this paper. 

I can furnish twenty thousand very fine Standard and 
Dwarf Pear Trees, two, three, and four years old. 

10,000 Clarke Raspberry (True).—The best hardy 
Raspberry yet introduced. I can furnish splendid plants 
that will give a good crop next season, at the advertised 
price of others. 

Price List sent to all applicants gratis. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 10 cents. This is 
much les#than actual cost. Address 

\ - 
\ F, L, PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


‘GRAPE VINES at IONA. 


My stock comprises all of the leading kinds, including 
Ives’ Seedling, but principally consists of 


| JONA, ISRAELLA and DELAWARE, 


The performance of the Iona and Israella generally 

| throughout all of the vine-region of the country, leaves no 
doubt in the minds of those best informed that upon these 
now rests chieily the prospect of the eminent success of 
grape culture in America. 

My stock of these kinds is very large, and of surpassing 
| quality. My unequaled facilities and the result of the past 
| years warrant the belief that 1 can make more advan- 
tageous terms to buyers than can be done by any other 
propagator, Price List sent on application with stamp, 

Prices for best vines for Garden or Vineyard, as low as 
can be afforded, 


Cc. W. GRANT, 
IONA, near Peckskill, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 
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STAMMERING CURED 
By BATES’ PATENT APPLIANCES, For P: > b 
address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West Sle. New Pee siti 
tg “FL INES 0 BEE-KEEP- 
ERS.” @ Practical Pam- 
gales. Sent Free to any address, 
MORE AGENTS wanted to sell Ital- 
jan Queen-bees. “The Bee-Keeper’s 
Text Book, (8d Revised Ed.), and 
the American Bee-Hive.’ For the 
tree Pamphlet, address 
H, A. KING & CO., Nevada, O. 


HEALTH AND ECONOMY. 


PATENT LEAD ENCASED TIN PIPE. 
Recommended by the medical faculty 
and approved YATER COMMIS- 
SIONERS. COSTS LESS THAN LEAD 
PIPE, AND IS MUCH STRONGER. Re- 
cent improvements enable us to supply 
THIS pipe at a less price per foot than 
common lead pipe. 

To furnish the cost per foot, please give: 
the head or pressure of water and bore 

of pipe. KET sent FREE on Kes 
cation. Address THE COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD 
MANUFACTURING CO., Foot of West 2ith-st., New York. 


Rural Improvements. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out or improving public or pri- 
vate grounds. Refers to John M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, 
Boston; Francis G. Shaw, New York; Rufus Waterman, 
Providence, R. I. Office, 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass... 























Choice Grape Vines at Right Prices.—See: 
G. E. MEISSNER’S Advertisement, page 336. 

















